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As president of Harvard University, it 
t my privilege to share in this celebration 

the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles William Eliot. Through- 

it the United States, Harvard men this 
evening are gathered together to honor the 
memory of the twenty-first president of the 

‘iversity and his forty years of fruitful 
ervice. A numerical statement of the 
vrowth of the college and the professional 
schools during Mr. Eliot’s administration 
s impressive, but perhaps tends to obscure 
the significance of his work. Harvard 
crew and expanded because its leader 
slowly instituted fundamental changes of 
vreat value; the increase in the number 
of students was a consequence but not a 
lirect aim of his policy. It matters little, 
however, what tests you choose to apply— 
measured by any standard, Mr. Eliot’s 
ichievement was so great as to constitute 
a refounding of the institution of which he 
was the head. 

He was able to develop Harvard so 
wisely because he himself had the power 
of wise self-development. Although in 

' Addresses made on the occasion of the celebra- 

mn of the centenary of the birth of Charles Wil- 


am Eliot, given in Sanders Theater, Harvard Uni- 
versity, March 30, 1934. 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT’ 


THE MAKING OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
By Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





many respects his character seemed in- 
flexible and his principles of granite, yet 
he had the great gift of sympathetic un- 
derstanding of new ideas. He slowly as- 
similated new opinions and oriented him- 
self to take advantage of new develop- 
ments. How otherwise could he have been 
Harvard’s skilful and successful pilot dur- 
ing those forty years in which the whole 
aspect of American civilization was so pro- 
foundly altered? 

To take a specific example, in his later 
writings he repeatedly affirmed the prin- 
ciple that a university is concerned with 
extending the boundaries of knowledge. 
He wrote of the importance of the ‘‘schol- 
arly achievements of the teaching staffs’’; 
during the second half of his administra- 
tion his words and actions bore witness to 
his earnest desire to promote scholarly 
work. In 1898, in an **The 
Aims of the Higher Education,’’ Mr. Eliot 
described the threefold function of a uni- 
versity—‘‘to teach, to accumulate great 
stores of systematized knowledge and to 
seek new truth.’’ In regard to the third 
phase he said: 


address on 


A university is a society of learned men, each a 
master in his field; each acquainted with what has 
been achieved in all past time in his special sub- 
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ject; each prepared to push forward a little the 
present limits of knowledge; each expecting and 
hoping to clear up some tangle or bog on the 
frontier, or to pierce, with his own little search- 
light, if only by a hand’s breadth, the mysterious 
gloom which surrounds on every side the area of 
ascertained truth. Hence universities are places of 
research, of diligent inquiry for new or forgotten 
truth. This function is quite as indispensable as 
either of the two former. It is indispensable for 
two reasons: first, because a university which is 
not a place of research will not long continue to 
be a good place of teaching; and secondly, because 
this incessant, quiet, single-minded search after new 
truth is the condition of both material and intel- 
leetual progress for the nation and for the race. 


Thus wrote the president at the close of 
the century. And yet in the inaugural ad- 
dress of 1869 we find no statement of such 
aims or ideals. At that time the new presi- 
dent apparently envisaged the future of 
Harvard in terms of professors whose 
‘‘prime business must be regular and as- 
siduous class teaching.’’ His _ excellent 
specifications for a suitable candidate for 
the faculty were that he must be ‘‘a real 
gentleman and a natural teacher’’; there 
was no emphasis on the possibility that a 
permanent member of the staff might be a 
creative worker in his own right. Indeed, 
the story is told that a few years after 
President Eliot’s inauguration, a young 
assistant professor, full of joyous enthu- 
siasm, applied for some relief from his 
long hours of teaching that he might de- 
vote more time to his own investigations. 
After a question or two about the pro- 
posed research, Mr. Eliot replied, ‘‘I do 
not see how such work would be of service 
to Harvard College.’’ Contrast this re- 
mark with Mr. Eliot’s attitude twenty 
vears later. He was then choosing mem- 
bers of his faculty because of their schol- 
arly promise. He was gladly lightening 
the burden of routine work and encour- 
aging the professors to devote much of 
their time and energy to writing and re- 


search. 
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What happened in the interval to change 
Mr. Eliot’s opinions on such fundamenta]| 
questions? The answer is clear. In 1876, 
the Johns Hopkins University was formally 
opened. Daniel Coit Gilman proved that 
it was possible to have an institution of 
higher learning in America which was a 
real university in the sense in which that 
word was understood in Europe. What 
he proposed to do and what he actually 
accomplished impressed his friend, the 
president of Harvard. Mr. Eliot was an 
interested observer of the great events 
which were in progress at Baltimore. He 
saw and he understood. He reshaped his 
own course as a consequence. Harvard 
also became a university. 

His task was in many ways much more 
difficult than Gilman’s. At the Johns 
Hopkins University, a new _ institution 
could be built from the beginning; at Har- 
vard University, the traditions of many 
years must be slowly modified. An ancient 
but vigorous undergraduate college, vital 
to the community, must be made the core 
of the new structure. The change pro- 
ceeded slowly but was the more permanent 
because of the patient care with whicli 
each new stage was discussed and planned. 
The final result was possible only because 
of the president’s steadfast courage. He 
dealt skilfully with a great variety of men 
whose opinions and character differed 
widely from his own. He fought boldly 
and persistently for what he believed to 
be right, and he almost invariably won. 

I have chosen to dwell on this particular 
aspect of Mr. Eliot’s educational work be- 
cause it illustrates so strikingly the ex- 
traordinary elements of his character. In 
a man of rigid principles and invincible 
faith, the power of growth is rare. This 
unusual combination of qualities enabled 
him to transform his university and deeply 
influence his country. With gratitude and 
admiration we pay tribute to his memory. 
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A GREAT CAREER 
By Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Ix the popular memory of a great career 
the result obseures the long labors by which 

was achieved, the victory overshadows 
the conflict ; and so it seems that in survey- 
ing the great advance he accomplished in 
the university there is a side of President 
Eliot’s long life that has been dwelt upon 
too little. 

The public impression of his work is one 
of rapid and widely accepted success, and 
a speaker here on his ninetieth birthday 
said that when elected at once 
recognized as a great leader in education. 
But that leaves out the obstacles, the re- 
sistance, the striving, the disappointments, 
and with them the courage and tenacity 
required to attain the ends he sought. 

Although much of the fruition came 
later, the foundations for most of what he 
wrought were laid in the first ten years of 
his administration; and yet not until he 
had been president more than twice as 
long did he win the general admiration of 
and alumni; and approbation 
from other seats of learning came even 
later still. At his election he received 
honorary degrees from Williams, Prince- 
ton and Yale; the next after this was from 
Johns Hopkins when he had been in office 
thirty-three years; and not another until 
Recognition of his work 
fight 


he was 


students 


he had resigned. 
came slowly, the sequel to a long 
against obstinate dissent. 


At a meeting of the club which he had 
joined towards the end of his administra- 
tion he said that his life and work had 
perforce been solitary; for, although he 
had close friends and many admirers, he 
stood, like the captain of a ship in a storm, 
on the quarter deck, apart. He set his 
course and kept to it regardless of the 
buffets of the sea. 

Whether by nature, or by self-restraint 
acquired from the conditions under which 
he worked, he seemed to the outer world 
austere. Yet one was every little while 
amazed at his knowledge of former stu- 
dents, their character, what they had done 
and how they had fared since graduation. 
Even to a capacious memory such informa- 
tion does not come through intellectual 
curiosity, or professional attention to the 
effects of education. 
personal interest in the men themselves, 
have felt, although he 


It springs from a 
which he must 
showed it little, even to those whose pros- 
pects and careers he kept in mind. 

Those among us who have passed the 
meridian of life can recall the tall, erect, 
stately figure that stood so often in this 
place; resolute, unflinching in his pursuit 
of the goal that guided him, steadfast in 
his ideals, just to his opponents—too just 
to harbor resentment—a character masterly 
in its size and strength. 


HOW ONE CHILDREN’S THEATER BECAME 
SUCCESSFUL 


By BEVERLY F. FREITAG 
EAST SCHOOL, STONEHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE great desire to have a Children’s 
Theater took root back in my childhood 


days. 


My family did not look with favor 





on the stage, so my desire to act and my 
dreams for a theater where children like 
myself could act and where the audience 
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would really take our work seriously were 
kept to myself. As I grew older and 
worked with children in music, dancing and 
in the school and saw their eagerness for 
the fanciful and their delight in interpre- 
tation, I began to prepare myself for the 
fulfilment of that great desire. With the 
help and encouragement of Dr. Everett L. 
Getchell, of Boston University, and Mr. 
Clayton D. Gilbert, of The New England 
Conservatory of Music, I prepared myself 
to take over the responsibility of a Chil- 
dren’s Theater and sought for some experi- 
enced person with whom to work—one who 
had the same ideas as I about the theater. 

The success of such a project lies in the 
hands of its leaders. They should not only 
be expert in everything pertaining to the 
stage but should also thoroughly under- 
stand the psychology of children and their 
place in this world of ‘‘make-believe,’’ 
which to them is very real. As a leader 
possessing all these qualities, having at one 
time taught in the lower grades, I knew 
of no one more capable than Dr. M. Goldeth 
Myers of Boston. 

The next step was to present our ecare- 
fully laid plans to the public by inviting 
them to a meeting at the school. The 
pupils in my fourth grade wrote invita- 
tions to the 125 parents in our building and 
enough others to send to all the primary 
and elementary teachers to put on the 
board for their pupils to copy and take 
home. In this way we reached all the 
parents in the town who would be inter- 
ested in a Children’s Theater and from this 
group we started our list of patrons. 

There are several types of Children’s 
Theaters; one in which adults perform for 
children—better called a Theater for Chil- 
dren to attend—one in which both adults 
and children act, and the last, which we 
attempted, a theater with all children of 
various ages performing, and under proper 
guidance and supervision, taking over the 
entire business of the theater. The pur- 
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pose of our theater is to provide our ¢hil. 
dren with the wholesome entertainment at 
their own interest level, to give them ay 
opportunity to express themselves in drama 
and a chance to learn the intricate workings 
of the stage. <A theater of this type in 
some respects limits the kind of play to be 
given, but compensation is made in that 
many more children are used. One of thie 
chief aims of such a theater is to give a 
chance to those who otherwise would not 
have opportunity for self-expression. In- 
stead of drawing upon the few prominent 
boys and girls who are ordinarily given a 
major share of school responsibilities we 
use all children who care to take part by 
putting them in groups and alternating the 
players. Pupils taking a leading role in 
one play have a minor part in another, thus 
allowing every child to experience the thrill 
of the lead as well as to feel the necessity 
of perfect cooperation of the minor parts 
in the making of a successful performance. 
This means more rehearsals and_ slower 
progress, but it also accomplishes the pur- 
pose of brightening the lives of many chil- 
dren who otherwise never know the thrill 
of dramatic expression. 

Our success was assured from the start 
by enlisting the services of Mr. Andrew 
Flagg, a talented art supervisor in Stone- 
ham, who gave unstintingly of his time and 
efforts with the pupils to make both set- 
tings and costumes lovely. Pupils working 
on costumes were required to have the 
clothes correct for the period. This re- 
quirement not only called the attention 
of the children to accuracy of details but 
also rated the performance higher with 
the 1 per cent. in the audience who knew 
the proper costumes for the different 
periods. 

Two plays are cast at the same time, 
sO as soon as one play is over work can 
begin on the next. In this way a play can 
be given every five weeks and no child is 
overtaxed. Under the platoon system in 
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ur schools we rehearsed with such diffi- 
‘culty for the first play that we made a ten- 
‘ative plan wherein the high-school stu- 
Jents attending school in the morning and 
the elementary students worked together 
and for the majority 
worked alone, each group presenting a play 
In this way we had different 


the junior high 


a month. 
heights, wider range in quality of voice and 
der children for the more mature parts 
n children’s plays. The plan worked so 
well that we are continuing it this second 
Season. 

With few exceptions the cast of forty- 
three in the first play, ‘‘Over the Hills and 
Far Away,’’ were making their first public 
appearance, and they were so thrilled over 
being made up to appear before the lights 
and with their own importance in the role 
that we expected them to burst out of their 
‘ostumes any moment. 

All rehearsals are out of school time, and 

taken in small groups. 
that extend after dark, 
transportation is furnished to the children 


the children are 


For rehearsals 


living a distance from the hall and those 
living near are chaperoned to their homes. 
by keeping the welfare of the children in 
mind, the respect of the parents is gained. 

Any new endeavor must go through the 
crucifixion period, and ours was no excep- 
tion. If the director knows her work so 
thoroughly that she can justify her every 
move, misunderstandings can be straight- 
ened out. There were two special meetings 
of the members after the first play to dis- 
cuss the points that were good and how 
weak places could be strengthened and 
errors eliminated from the next perform- 
ance, 

There is no foreing in coaching these 
child aetors. They go ahead at their own 
pace as fast as they can be led to see and 
feel the necessity of the change in their 
work. By the end of the second perform- 


ance it was possible to shift the major por- 
tion of the back-stage management to the 
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children themselves. Members of the the- 
ater entertain with solos, dances and recita- 
tions between the Child 
lead the children in the audience in songs 
to allow the wee ones to stand and relax. 
From the first the children felt the re- 
sponsibility of being courteous to the pub- 
lie and always took great pride in writing 


acts. directors 


and delivering letters of appreciation to 
those who in even the slightest way assisted 
us. <All materials that are available in the 
town are being purchased for the theater, 
thus making about a 90 per cent. patron 
age. 

A Saturday afternoon and evening per- 
formance, using double cast for the leads, 
Tickets are 25 cents 
Spe- 


is proving successful. 
for children and 50 cents for adults. 
cial arrangements are made for large fam- 
ilies, and there is always an opportunity 
for ambitious children to 
True to its purpose of having only children 


earn tickets. 
perform all duties, child ushers dressed in 
storybook fashion are the first to weleome 
patrons. 

The theater stands all the expense of the 
productions, so that no child will have to 
forego the pleasure of becoming a member 
because of the expense of costumes. 

No more apt statement of the aims for 
which the directors and interested parents 
are striving can be given than that con- 
tributed to us by Mary O. Pottenger, ele- 
mentary supervisor, Springfield: ‘‘Chil- 
dren live and learn through imaginary 
situations which take on the aspect of real- 
Those who play interpret character, 
live in the experiences of others and grow 
in insight. Those who form the audience 
go adventuring with the players in the 
various situations with good honest emo- 
tions. Both groups raise their standards 
of oral expression through speaking the 
King’s English and hearing it spoken. I 
am hoping that the Little Theater for Chil- 
dren will continue to grow and exert a fine 
influence on our boys and girls.’’ 
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Although the first two plays this year 
were cast last spring, the work was not be- 
gun until the children were well established 
in their school work. Dorothy Oppen, a 
junior in high school, is the first student 
director to assume one half the responsi- 
bility of directing a play. She has shown 
unusual ability in working with children. 
Our student prompter of the past season 
has successfully coached a short play with 
high-school students for an assembly pro- 
vram., 

The editor of the Inde pe ndent, a town 
paper, has given us strong support. Mem- 
bers of the theater have correlated the 
writing of articles for the paper with their 
language work, and remarkable results have 
been obtained from grades as low as the 
fourth. Unknown friends have been most 
generous in their columns on the children’s 
work. 

As in all walks of life, men carry on work 
to different degrees of perfection. So it is 
with dramaties and all phases of stage pro- 
duction. There are those who are inter- 
ested in it only as a means of enjoyment, 


for a better appreciation of the theater. 
a means of perfecting poise, overcoming 
self-consciousness, or enriching the voice. 
while there will also be those who even- 
tually will earn their livelihood by it. 
There is no better time at which to start 
this training than the impressionable years 
of childhood. The parents are eager to see 
their children grow in understanding. 
The plays have attracted much favorable 
comment from prominent’ edueators. 
Among these are: Dr. Payson Smith, state 
commissioner of education; Dr. Getchell, of 
Boston University ; Mr. Clayton D. Gilbert, 
head of the drama department at the New 
England Conservatory of Music; Dr. 
Cheney C. Jones, superintendent of Home 
for Little Wanderers, Boston; Charles 
Rounds, professor of English at State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; Frederick 
W. Porter, superintendent of schools, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Mary O. Pottenger, ele- 
mentary supervisor, Springfield, Mass., and 
Winifred Ward, instructor at Northwest- 
ern University and director of the Chil- 
dren’s Theater in Evanston, Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PLAN 
FOR RUSSIAN CHILDREN 

WRITING in the New York Times of March 25, 
Miriam Ziony describes the system of vocational 
guidance being developed in Russia. The pro- 
gram provides actual experience in many varie- 
ties of employment, psychological analyses by 
counselors and follow-up during the first years 
of employment. Pupils in the sixth- and sev- 
enth-year group take part in actual work in the 
factory, although they do not receive pay for 
practical work done there because the factory 
carries part of the expense of the school. After 
seven years of elementary training, the student 
is eligible for admittance into the factory school, 
which is connected with a particular factory 
and gives a two-year course in theory and prac- 
tise in various industries. Half of the time at 
the factory school is spent in actual work, the 
other half in academic studies. 


A vocational guidance clinic is attached to 
each factory or, in some eases, to a group of 
factories. A psychologist is provided for every 
450 pupils. These psychologists are required to 
be graduates of a psychological institute and to 
have had three years of teaching experience. 

The pupil’s record, which accompanies him 
from the central consultation center connected 
with his elementary school, includes information 
about his physical health; a record of tests and 
measurements from the time he entered the first 
prekindergarten group; a report on the first in- 
terview with the school psychologist regarding 
outside environment—family background, rela- 
tions with parents and friends, type of books 
the child reads, type of clubs attended, interest 
and knowledge of the different professions and 
occupations. 

Individual vocational tests—adaptations of 
German tests—are used to indicate various 
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such as self-reliance, ete. Material and 


? 
rt 


mation on previous school work and the 
nions of previous teachers are considered im- 
tant, and contact is maintained with teach- 
; and schools in the different provinces in the 
e of children who have come from places out- 
of Moseow. 

lar in Russia as they are in the United 
States. It is the function of the guidance clinic 
make adjustments in the attitudes and prae- 


Objective tests are not as 


es of the child, the home and the school. An 
nsive study is made of the child’s interests 
capacities. If he is unhappy or unsuited 
e work at the faetory school, he is redi- 
ted through the guidanee department to an- 
r school for readjustment. 
(fter the first two months at the school the 
ent is required to write a composition in 
he gives his impressions of the factory 
Analysis of these compositions by the 


tional guidanee counselor may lead to 
nges in method of teaching and even to 
res in faetory equipment. Contaets are 


ntained between the counselor and the home 
order to give-the parents greater insight into 


the ideals and interests of the younger genera- 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 

NDER the sponsorship of Secretary of Com- 

ce Roper, a National Institution of Public 
Affairs is being developed in Washington. The 
nstitution is to be a laboratory for leadership in 
ble affairs, and early in 1934 will bring to 
Washington approximately 120 college students 
d 20 college professors as the first matrieu- 
The students will be chosen through regional 
distriet selection committees, which will des- 


nate the students according to the high stand- 


irds of qualifications finally determined by the 


visory board and the educational committee. 
rhe college professors will work with the insti- 
tution as observers, following evety detail of the 
students’ training for the purpose of developing 
better, more effective and more practical eduea- 
tional procedures and methods for college and 
iniversity teaching throughout the country. The 
students will not attend classes, but will, in ef- 
tect, serve actual “interneships” in the Federal 


Government. Thus, training will be work and 
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practise rather than theory. They will be as 
signed positions as though on the government 
pay-roll. Original research, analytical thinking 
and constructive criticism will be the guiding 
principles of their training. 

“The practical and inspiring value,” observes 
Chester H. McCall, assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce, “of bringing more than a hundred 
of the nation’s most talented and foreeful stu- 
dents to Washington for two or three months’ 
training, experience and study in the pro- 
cedures and processes of the Federal Govern- 
ment can This 


should be, in the broadest sense, a laboratory for 


not be minimized. institution 


authentic leadership.” 

Major emphasis will be placed upon the dy- 
namics of leadership, the human element in pub 
lie affairs, the formulation of policies and the 
transformation of those policies into govern 
mental Within a 


period of four years between six hundred and 


procedures and processes. 
seven hundred young people would attend this 
university of publie affairs, each of them thus 
becoming a potential leader for the years ahead. 

The educational committee of the institution 
comprises the following: Dean Walter Jamés 
Shepard, president of the American Political 
Science Association; Dr. Charles R. Mann, di- 
rector of the American Council on Edueation; 
Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, member of the In- 
and formerly 
Texas; Dr. 


Commerce Commission 
president of the University of 
Charles E. Clark, dean of the Yale University 
School of Law, and Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, 
direetor of the Institute for Government Re- 
search, Brookings Institution. 
A SURVEY ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unper the sponsorship of the U. 8. Office of 
Edueation, Monograph No. 21 of the National 
Survey of Secondary Edueation, entitled “In- 


terstate 


struction in the Social Studies,” came from the 
press on March 30. The monograph was pre- 
pared by William G. Kimmel, executive secre 
tary of the investigation of the social studies 
in schools of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The findings of the survey are presented 
in ten chapters and give an analysis of the 
social studies in the junior high schools of 55 
cities and the senior high schools of 43 cities. 

The author observes that 


with few exceptions, reveal the need for con 


“courses of study, 








eee 
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siderable improvement in the character and 
quality of lists of books to be used by teachers 
and pupils in the social studies. With the 
growing realization of the bankruptcy of many 
current concepts in economics, polities and so- 
cial relationships, the implications for the so- 
cial studies in the secondary schools are of 
tremendous importance, and are indicative of 
the need of a greater measure of responsibility 
than has ever been assumed heretofore.” He 
observes that the situation requires a thorough 
reorganization of subject-matter to include more 
current information. 

The monograph includes studies of history, 
civics, economics, sociology, geography, voea- 
tions and homemaking. Examination of social 
studies programs in junior and senior high 
schools reveals that American history and some 
form of civics are favored most as courses for 
grades 8 and 9, respectively. For the senior 
high school, courses in world history in grade 
10, United States or American history combined 
in some cities with civics in grade 11, and 
semester courses in economies, sociology or 
civies in grade 12, represent a favored program 
in 13 of the 45 cities studied. The number of 
subjects other than United States history in- 
cluded in grades 11 and 12 varies widely in dif- 
ferent cities. There are differences among 
senior high schools in the same city. 

Only one objective is found, in many in- 
stances, while the largest number found in one 
course is 135. A study of general objectives 
listed in 60 social study courses by Swindler 
indicates that social civie efficiency takes first 
place in frequency of mention. Other objee- 
tives often mentioned are participation in e¢ivie 
activities; information as a basis for partiei- 
pation; making the world intelligible to pupils; 
knowledge of civie rights, duties and responsi- 
bilities; ability to think, diseriminate, judge; 
knowledge of social, economie and _ political 
principles; knowledge of the past in order to 
interpret the present; intelligent patriotism, 
and service and cooperation in society. Still 
other objectives in the list of 28 include respect 
for law and institutions; knowledge of moral, 
ethieal and religious principles; worthy use of 


leisure; vocational efficiency; general culture, 
and health efficiency. 

Nine problems for further study are pro- 
posed in the analysis of the objectives under- 
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lying social study. To combat these problems 
the report makes certain recommendations. 
There is urgent need for thoroughgoing analyses 
of the assumptions and hypotheses to whic) 
the list of objectives is subjected, for investiga 
tions of the ranges and depths of social exper: 
ences to which pupils are exposed in relation to 
their mental maturity and ability in differe:; 
grade levels and for differentiation between 
those ultimate objectives to be realized afte: 
the completion of the courses in social studies 
and the more immediate. 


THE PROPOSED STUDY OF HON- 
ORARY FRATERNITIES 


AT the annual meeting of the National Assv 
ciation of Deans and Advisers of Men, conve: 
ing at Northwestern University over the week 
end of March 30, Dr. Francis W. Shepardson, 
president of the Association of College Honor 
Societies, and Joseph A. Park, dean of men at 
the Ohio State University, proposed that a stud) 
be made of intercollegiate honor societies. 

Dean Park pointed out that a wide discrep 
ancy exists between membership costs for vari- 
ous societies and that the national treasuries 01 
these organizations are in many cases putting 
heavy financial burdens upon local chapters. 
He also pointed out that most existing honor 
groups were originally founded with worth 
purposes and have been properly conducted, but 
that universities are justified in questioning 
some societies as to their worth and even as to 
their right to continue to funetion on colleg 
and university campuses. 

“Ts it fair to the individual,” he asked, “whose 
achievement has been in one field to be forced 
by that fact to pay a $25 initiation fee and $5 
annual dues, whereas if he had achieved success 
in another field he might have paid $5 and 
ended his financial obligations at that point, 
having in the second case membership in a so 
ciety more widely recognized than the first?” 

Pointing out that the number of college honor 
societies now runs into the hundreds, Dean Park 
asserted that “there are in existence on our 
campuses societies of every possible variety, 1 
recognition of every imaginable interest or dit 
ference.” He observed that the national head- 
quarters for some of these societies collect from 
80 to 90 per cent. of the students’ initiation 
fees, taking in the neighborhood of $10,000 an 











from large universities. He estimated 
more than a quarter million dollars is con- 
ited each year by American college students 
e support of these honorary groups. 
Shepardson’s organization, the Associa- 
f College Honor Societies, has been ap- 
ed by the National Association of Deans 
\dvisers of Men as the proper organization 
aluate honor societies and to attempt to 


ite the evils whieh have arisen. 


rHE PROBLEM OF CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS IN BOSTON 


Because of the NRA codes and their pro- 
ms preventing the employment of children 
er sixteen, Mr. Patrick Campbell, superin- 
ent of the Boston schools, reports that the 

faces two serious 


-ton board of education 


first, how to employ the almost com- 


ems 
abandoned continuation schools and, 
nd, how to deal with the sudden overecrowd- 
oft the regular schools. 
Continuation school attendance in Boston has, 
thin recent months, dropped from 4,000 to 
ut 400. Mr. Campbell reports that the 
ture of the continuation schools must await 
developments. At the present time, he 
rts, the board of edueation is marking time, 
it is unwilling to disestablish the continua- 
program whieh still serves a purpose and 
in time attract large numbers of students. 
if the law 
re revised to raise the school attendance age 


would be true Massachusetts 


m sixteen to eighteen. A movement, spon- 
red by leading educators and laymen, is al- 
ady under way in the state to bring about the 
essary legislation to make this change in the 
hool-leaving age. 
The problem of dealing with the overloading 
the high schools presents a serious situation 
only in Boston but in all Massachusetts 
hools. Writing in the Boston Transcript of 
\Mareh 31, Agnes Florencia Fennelly raises the 
estion as to “what to do with the suddenly 
e children to whom the regular schools are 
suited, and the further problem of whether 
not facilities ought to be enlarged to take 
re of children even up to the age of eighteen 
view of the probable continuation of unem- 
ployment. What is becoming of the boys and 
citls who leave school at sixteen, bored with the 
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regular high-school curriculum, who are at the 
adolescent stage and particularly plastic?” 
The Massachusetts Federation of Labor has 
become interested in the problem and has intro 
dueed a bill in the legislature which provides 
for changing the requirement for children under 
sixteen from attendance at continuation schools 
to full-time attendance. The education commit 
tee of the legislature has, however, reported ad 
versely on the bill, even though it has been 
strongly urged by Commissioner of Education 
Payson Smith. Most of the unemployed chil 
dren below sixteen have returned to school vol- 
untarily, but the remaining group, unless they 
are required to attend school, are thought to be 
the probable source of much social delinquency. 
The school opportunities for these children, 
it is pointed out, must be different from those 
available to the average child. They are most 
of them impatient with ordinary school sub- 
jects, chiefly because of inferior scholastic abili- 
ties, and special curriculums must be made 
available to them. To meet the needs of these 
boys and girls, Mr. Robert O. Small, director of 
the Division of Vocational Education of Massa 
chusetts, has organized a school of “special op- 
portunity” for pupils who have left regular 
school courses. “It appears,’ he observes, 
“that some type of full-time opportunity school, 
different from the regular established vocational 
schools and from the traditional high or junior 
high schools, must be worked out to meet the 


needs of the children who have been put back 


into the regular schools on full time. These 
children are cramping the opportunity of the 


pupils already in the schools. Teachers can 
deal with those desiring the regular school cur 
riculum, but under these new conditions they 
are handicapped.” 

THE NATIONAL STUDENT LEAGUE 

WAR POLL 

A SYNDICATED Hearst newspaper release re- 
ports that 129 colleges and more than 30 high 
schools on April 6 voted under the sponsorship 
of the National Student League on a resolution 
“declaring non-support of the government of 
the United States in any war it undertakes.” 

The National Student League held its annual 
convention in Washington on December 26 and 
is reported to have arranged the date and itin- 
erary of eight field organizers. Fight, the offi- 
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cial organ of the league, claims, aecording to 
the press report, that 22,000 students have 
voted on the “war resistance” issue in American 
colleges, 8,000 indicating entire refusal to fight 
in any war, 7,000 expressing their willingness 
to fight only in ease of invasion, and 7,000 re- 
cording their willingness to obey any eall to 
arms. It is reported further that Julian Prager, 
of the National Student League, discussed the 
April 6 polling date as follows: 

The week of April 6 should be set aside as na- 
tignal anti-war week in the schools. Symposia 
should be held. Club meetings should be converted 
into peace meetings. Statistics and other data 
should be gathered by students and read and dis- 
cussed. 

And on April 6, to duly commemorate the anni- 
versary of the entrance of the United States into 
the world war, large demonstrations should be 
held. They must be carefully planned and dra- 
matically carried out. 

Also, a resolution declaring non-support of the 
Government of the U. 8S. A. in any war it under- 
takes must be presented and every effort made to 


pass it. 


Although these conferences may draw many sty 
dents (other than N. S. L.) they are just the fire: 
step in an anti-war campaign. The success of 
conference or its failure depends upon the ‘‘eon 
tinuation’’ work. Permanent committees show! 
direct demonstrations and struggles to oust the 
R. O. T. C. if there is one on the campus. Cam 
paigns of protest in support of students of other 
schools and colleges who have been expelled or sus 
pended for anti-war activity—such as C. C.N. Y,, 
West Philadelphia High School and Manly High iy 
Chicago—should be carried on: 

These actions which I have described so far are 
of purely student nature, but there is another 
phase of our work which requires just as much, if 
not more, attention. It concerns our cooperation 
with the workers in a common struggle. 

We realize that the students alone can not sto) 
war. The most potent force in the struggle against 
imperialist war is the working class, and it is with 
them and around them that we must build our 
movement. For this express purpose we have thi 
American League Against War and Fascism. W, 
can and must participate in all their demonstra 
tions, their local conferences, and in all their n 
tional campaigns. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the International Congress of Educational 
and Instruetional Cinematography, to be held 
at Rome, Italy, from April 19 to 25, the United 
States will be represented by Professor W. W. 
Charters, director of the bureau of educational 
research of the Ohio State University; Cline M. 
Koon, radio specialist in the Department of the 
Interior, chairman; C. F. Hoban, of the state 
department of publie instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Paul B. Mann, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City; Frederick L. Devereux, 
Erpi Pieture Consultants, New York City, and 
Carl E. Milliken, seeretary of the Motion Pie- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. 

Hersert Hoover has become chairman of the 
Mills College Council, a national committee of 
fifty-eight members, formed to extend the in- 
fluence and usefulness of Mills College, aceord- 
ing to an announcement recently made by Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of the col- 
lege. 

Sm Arruur STaniey Epprneron, director of 
the Cambridge Observatory and professor of 
astronomy at the University of Cambridge, will 


deliver the annual Messenger Leetures at Cor 
nell University, which begin on April 9. The 
Messenger lectures, twelve in number, are madd 
possible by a fund bequeathed by Dr. Hiram J. 
Messenger, who graduated from the universit; 
in 1881. 


Fo.Low1nG the publicity accruing to him be 
cause of his statements concerning the radical 
intentions of the so-called “brain trust,” Dr. 
William A. Wirt, superintendent of schools at 
Gary, Ind., has written a pamphlet entitled 
“America Must Lose,” which will be issued in 
instalments and is being sponsored by the Com- 
mittee of the Nation. In a press release Dr. 4 
Wirt observed that he seeks to answer some 0! 
the questions raised by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace in his recent brochure, “America Must 
Choose.” 


RPRLAE 2 


Dr. Leo WouMaN, professor of economics 2 
Columbia University, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to serve as impartial men- 
ber of the Automobile Labor Board, organize 
to earry out the terms of the recent agreement 
which averted a strike in the automobile indus- 














AprIL 7, 1934 


Dr. Wolman is at present chairman of the 
NRA Labor Advisory Board. 

Dr. KennetH DAMERON, of the Ohio State 
University, has been named secretary and di- 
ector of research for the newly created na- 

nal Trade Economies Board. The other mem- 
rs inelude John Burke, of New York City, 

) will serve as chairman; Dr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, of Columbia University; Dr. Walter 
Eddy, of New York City, and Mr. T. A. Howell, 

Richmond, Va. The board will study the 
economie effeets and results of various provi- 
sions of the code of fair competition for the 
retail trade. 
has been 


\Miss MarGcaret B. MartTINn 


jinted acting director of the Library School 


ap- 


the New Jersey College for Women for the 
Professor Ethel M. Fair, 
director of the school, has been granted a leave 


ext academic year. 


absenee for that period in order to study at 
the Graduate Library School of the University 

Chieago. 

'nHomMAS G. WAGNER, superintendent of 
schools at Croton-on-Hudson, N.. Y., has been 
eleeted superintendent of schools of the second 
district of Westchester 
H. Cheney, of 


supervisory school 


County to sueceed Charles 
White Plains. 

SeNor SALVADOR DINAMARCA, instructor in 
Spanish at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed consul from Chile for New England. 
Senor Dinamarea formerly served as chancellor 
to the consulate at Philadelphia. 

Dr. Francis Birrer, research physicist of 
the Westinghouse Eleetrie and Manufacturing 
Company, Dr. Joseph H. of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, and Dr. Rob- 
ley D. Evans, of the University of California, 
have been appointed to the faculty of the 
Massachusets Institute of Technology, as of 


Keenan, 


September 1, Dr. Bitter as associate professor 
in the department of mining and metallurgy, 
Dr. Keenan as associate professor of mechan- 
ical engineering and Dr. Evans as _ assistant 
protessor of physies. 

Pavun F. Gaissr, principal of the senior high 
school in Vancouver, Washington, has been 
elected superintendent of schools to sueceed 
DeGaris Reeves, who has resigned after four 
vears of service. 
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Dr. ARNOLD E. Joya, of the department of 
education of the University of Denver, has been 
School Ex 
ecutives Conference, which will be held at the 
The 


field of school administration and supervision 


appointed director of a Summer 


university from July 18 to 27, 


inelusive. 
has been announced as the main topic of dis 
cussion for the conference. 

Dr. Norman L. Torrey, of Yale University, 
has been appointed professor of French at 
Swarthmore College. Dr. Torrey will begin his 
duties at the beginning of the new academic 
year. 

Pau Veuuacorr, fellow and tutor at Peter 
House, University of Cambridge, has been ap- 
pointed head master at Harrow. He will sue 
ceed Cyril Norwood, who will leave at the end 
of the summer term to become president of St. 
John’s College, of the University of Oxford. 


Dr. THomas 8. Kepuer, professor of English 
sible at Mount Union College, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Lawrence College. 


Proressor C, R. ARNOLD, of the department 
of rural economies at the Ohio State University, 
has been chosen as a delegate to the interna 
tional agricultural economics conference to be 
held in Germany in August. Professor Arnold 
is at present on leave of absence from the uni- 
versity to serve as a deputy production eredit 
commissioner in the farm credit administration 
at Washington. 


Dr. Deto C. GROVER, acting president of 
Baldwin-Wallace College, has been elected pres 
ident of the Ohio Methodist Association. Dr. 
Grover succeeds Dr. William H. MeMaster, 
president of Mount Union College. 

Dr. EpMuUND TayLoR WHITTAKER, professor 
of mathematics and astronomy at the University 
of Edinburgh, and Governor Wilbur L. Cross, 
of Conneetieut, formerly the Yale 
Graduate School, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from the University of Cali- 
fornia on March 23, when the university held 


dean of 


its charter day exercises. 


Dr. Howarp Foster Lowry, professor of 


English at Wooster College, has been granted a 
John Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship to 
study in England the lives and works of M: 


thew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough. 


it 








sy 
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Dr. Roperr M. Maclver, Lieber professor of 
political philosophy and sociology at Columbia 
University, will serve as president of the re- 
cently formed American Political KEeonomy 
League. Dr. Arthur D. Gayer, lecturer in eco- 
nomics in Barnard College, will assume the 
office of secretary. 

Dr. Joun EK. Wowrr, professor emeritus of 
petrography and mineralogy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected a vice-president of the 


Geological Society of America. 


Dr. JAMES P. Porrer, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Ohio University, was elected president of 
the Ohio Academy of Science, at its forty-fourth 
annual meeting, held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 30 and 31. He sueceeds Dr. E. Luey 
Braun, of the University of Cineinnati. Dr. 
Adolph E. Waller, of the department of botany 
ot the Ohio State University, was elected trea- 
surer, and Dr. William H. Alexander, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, secretary. 


PROFESSOR JEREMIAH D. M. Forp, chairman 
of the department of Romance languages at 
Harvard University, will receive the honorary 
degree of doctor of literature from the Univer- 
sity of Dublin at the commencement exercises 


to be held on July 5. 


Dr. Henry Raymonp Brusu, chairman of 
the French department of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been made an 
“Officier d’académie” by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of France. 

PROFESSOR STANLEY L. GALPIN, head of the 
department of Romance languages at Trinity 
College in Hartford, Conn., died at Manila on 
April 1. Professor Galpin was fifty-six years 
of age. 

JosepH Roy Euuis, registrar of freshmen at 
Yale University since 1920, died on April 1 at 
the age of forty-nine years. 


Dr. Caries E. CALDWELL, formerly profes- 
sor of surgery and anatomy at the University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine, died on 
Mareh 24. Dr. Caldwell was seventy-seven 
vears old. 


Dr. Eton Howarp Eaton, professor of biol- 
ogy at Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
since 1908 and later head of that department, 
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died on March 27 at the age of sixty-sevey 
years. 


Dr. Bern Bupp GALLAUDET, associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Columbia University, died oy 
March 30 in his seventy-fifth year. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Martin, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the Ohio College of Denta| 
Surgery and one of the organizers of the Cin. 
cinnati Dental College, died on March 28 in his 
sixty-ninth year. 


Puiuturps AcapEMy at Andover, Mass., has re- 
ceived a bequest of $10,000 from the estate oj 
the late Miss Flora E. Isham. 


A $2,000,000 building program at Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester, Mass., has been announced 
by President Wallace W. Atwood. Arrange- 
ments to begin the project, which will cove: 
a ten- to twenty-year period, are nearing com 
pletion. It is expected that ground for the 
first building, a gymnasium, will be_ broken 
within a year. When the entire project is com- 
plete, the campus will be enclosed in a quad- 
rangle modeled after the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


GiuBerRT W. Meap, president of Washington 
College at Chestertown, Md., has recently com- 
piled statistics on the comparative college enrol- 
ments at the close of the Revolutionary War. 
Washington College was chartered in 1782, ex- 
panding the work done for three quarters of a 
century preceding by the Kent County Free 
Sehool in Chestertown. In 1781-82, the Kent 
School enrolled between 150 and 200 students, 
and the first Washington graduating class 
(1783) numbered four. Figures received from 
official sources of the institutions listed show 
the following registrations in or near 1752: 
Harvard in 1782 had 141 men—32 freshmen, 
44 sophomores, 30 juniors and 35 seniors. Yale 
in 1782 enrolled about 200. Pennsylvania (the 
College of Philadelphia) had 31 in the college, 
241 in the academy, and between 50 and 60 
from outside the college attending medical and 
scientifie lectures. Dartmouth in 1782 enrolled 
81. Rutgers in the fall of 1782 had a college 
of 18 and an academy of 20. Princeton in 1782 
enrolled 40. The College of William and Mary 
has no record for 1782; three students were 
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Washington and Lee (Liberty 
Academy) granted no degrees until 1785, 
vhich time 12 were conferred upon students 


“. 


, had completed the work required prior to 
charter,’ which was granted in 1782. Co- 
hia (King’s College) suspended operations 

1776 to 1784 on account of the war. In 

1785 there were 27 enrolled. Brown (the Col- 

eve of Rhode Island) suspended from 1776 to 

1782 and reopened with 12 students in 1783. 


More than 1,000 organizations in the country 
condueting edueational programs for adults 
eh are of “more than loeal interest,” aceord- 
ne to the first national survey of adult educa- 

in the United States, recently published by 
({merican Association for Adult Edueation. 

[he study, which is published under the title, 

‘Handbook of Adult Edueation in the United 

’ was made possible by a grant from the 


The book 


ludes data on projects being conducted by 


N\tafteas 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


schools, museums, libraries, settlements, clubs, 
ttle theaters, parent groups, universities and 
her educational In 
addition, edueation for the unemployed, voca- 


and social institutions. 
tional guidanee and voeational education, visual 
edueation, correspondence schools, alumni edu- 
cation and are 
Digests of the educational programs of nearly 


workers’ edueation discussed. 
150 national organizations, many of them with 


headquarters here, are included. 


THe Commercial Edueation Association will 
hold its spring convention on Saturday, April 
28, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City. The theme of the convention will be 
“Skills and Their Development through Com- 
mercial Edueation.” 


THE Chieago Board of Education voted on 
March 26 to open a city college in September. 
Three branches are to be organized, and it is re- 
ported that this expansion will be managed 
without inerease in the total budget. William 
J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, presented 
an estimate to the board, demonstrating how the 
college could be financed on $209,000 a year and 
how this fund eould be provided from the ten- 
tative budget of $70,000,000. 


THE New York Branch of the American Psy- 
chologieal Association will hold a conference on 
April 7 under the auspices of the psychology 
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department of the Washington Square College 
of New York University. 
branch will meet simultaneously at the morning 
Professor Carl J. Warden, of Colum 


Three sections of the 


S€SS1ON. 
bia University, will preside at a section on com- 
parative psychology; Dr. Walter R. Miles, ot 
Yale University, will be chairman of a section 
on differential psychology, and Professor Sam 
uel W. Fernberger, of the University of Penn 
sylvania, will head the section of experimental! 
psychology. At the dinner meeting of the asso 
ciation, Dr. Joseph Jastrow will speak on “The 
Contributions of J. McKeen Cattell to Psy 
chology.” 

Michigan To-morrow, a new student publica 
tion at the University of Michigan, reports in its 
issue of April 2 that the university authorities 
have refused permission to Father Charles KE. 
Coughlin, of Detroit, to speak on the campus. 
The student publication announced that the 
Sigma Delta Chi journalistic fraternity sought 
approval of their invitation to Father Coughlin, 
but that Dean Joseph A. Bursley, acting in the 
absence of President Ruthven, vetoed the invi 


tation. 


Dr. C. V. Boyer, acting president of the Uni 
versity of Oregon, has announced a conference 
on higher education to be held on the university 
campus on May 18 and 19. Three themes will 
Current the 
significance of social changes for higher eduea 
tion, and an evaluation of the attempts of col- 
leges and universities to meet the needs of an 
Invitations to participate 


be discussed: social movements; 


evolving social order. 


in the conference have been addressed to a 


dozen leading educators and laymen. 
THE Oregon Normal School has recently been 
the Association of 


Teachers Colleges. 


aceredited by American 


THE recent appointment of Robert E. Simon, 
formerly president of the United Parents Asso- 
ciation, Supreme Court Justice James C. Crop- 
sey, Mrs. Nathan Straus, Jr., and Dr. A. A. 
Berle, Sr., to the committee which will make a 
survey of the public school system of New York 
City has been announced by Mayor La Guardia. 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, appointed the other 
three members of the committee early in Febru- 
ary, when the Board of Education passed the 
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resolution calling for the survey. They are 


Dr. William F. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. John W. 
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Withers, dean of the school of edueation, New 
York University, and Frederick D. Chambers, 
auditor of the Board of Edueation. 


DISCUSSION 


THE INCLUSION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

RKORGANIZATION of the curricula of American 
high schools and junior colleges to include a 
substantially larger amount of social science is 
daily becoming increasingly necessary. Articles 
in the newspapers and magazines, speeches by 
professional schoolmen and by laymen, and 
resolutions passed by various organizations all 
demand that a subject hitherto somewhat 
neglected be given a place in public instruction 
more nearly commensurate with its growing 
importance. It has already been pointed out? 
that one of the eauses of the present economic 
debacle is undoubtedly the persistent ignorance 
of economic laws and that future recurrences of 
similar cataclysms may be expected as long as 
this ignorance continues. We may add that 
“rugged individualism” and the train of evils 
which follows in its wake can not receive its 
due quietus until publie instruction has fully 
exposed the situation to the coming generation. 

If we read the signs aright, there is little 
hope that the present generation has fully 
learned its lesson from the experiences of the 
past few years. Desperate effort is being made 
by middle-aged men to regain life along former 
lines. The stock market is being played avidly, 
if not in the volume of 1929. Chiseling is 
taking place, some being brought to light but 
more proceeding under cover. Men in high 
positions avoid payment of income taxes. It 
seems difficult to hope that much ean be ex- 
pected from men who are more or less set in 
their ways and who are either unable or unwill- 
ing to face about and to fall in line with the 
new trend of thought. Therefore we must turn 
to the group of young people who are now 
receiving their training and to the larger group 
who are about to enter upon their training if 
we wish to make function ideas of whose truth 
some of us are convinced. Publie education is 
a slow process, but it is also a sure process. 
Its efficiency was proved by the German system 
prior to 1914. If our lack of centralization 
prohibits a similar uniform aim over the en- 
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tirety of our country, at least the schoolmen of 
the forty-eight states can bring about such a 
result once they are convinced that it is essential] 
and imperative. 

One difficulty which stands in the way of 
giving social science the place in the secondary 
curricula which it must take is the presence of 
a number of subjects which already possess the 
stamp of approval. Notwithstanding the outery 
against “fads and frills,” when one actually 
takes up the task of excision, stone walls pre- 
sent themselves on all sides for the reception 
of unwary heads. Even the taxpayer who now 
complains against the cost of publie education 
presents objections to the removal of specific 
subjects of which he personally approves. How 
then can any room be found in a curriculum 
already crowded and approved? 

I wish to point to certain subjects in the see- 
ondary curricula which apparently are receiving 
an undue amount of attention and which, in my 
opinion, might profitably be so reorganized that 
some of the time now given to them could be 
assigned to a really adequate presentation of 
social science. I am referring to the curricula 
of both the high school and of the junior c¢ol- 
lege, though the high school must perforce re- 
ceive the larger amount of attention as junior 
college opportunities are not yet open to all our 
high-school graduates. The subjects which I 
have in mind are English, foreign language, 
physical and natural science and mathematics. 
These subjects at once divide themselves into 
laboratory and non-laboratory groups, and in 
the usual school day of eight forty-minute 
periods a double period is given to a laboratory 
subject and a single period to a non-laboratory 
subject. Consideration will not be given to the 
matter of outside preparation or “homework” 
required, as we are now looking only into the 
mechanics of the school program. 

The teachers of English certainly can not 
complain that too little time is given to their 
subject. Eight years in the elementary school, 
at least three years in the high school and 
commonly one year in the junior college yield 
time from their day to English, and at that the 
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mber of graduates who habitually speak and 
rite correet English or who have a liking for 
better English and American literature is 
titully scant. The University of California, 
mention but one institution, requires each 
andidate for admission to write a 500-word 
essay Without gross errors in usage, and far too 
nany fail in the test. These candidates for the 
1ost part have studied English for twelve years, 
together with special coaching for the test. It 
learn, or it is possible that the use of correct 
english is not necessary. At any rate, if we 
ire compelled to put up with such poor results 
we need not give so much time to the subject. 
Why can not the use of the mother tongue be 
earned in the eight years of the elementary 
school? If results can not be obtained in that 
ength of time the English department certainly 
should elean house. We might even go so far 
as to allow two high-school units for English 
and at that we ean save enough time for at 
least one unit of social science. 

The devotion on the part of secondary stu- 
dents to the study of one or more foreign lan- 
euages is little short of amazing, especially 
when the results obtained are considered. 
Doubtless the childish complex of wishing to 
jabber in a tongue unknown to those outside 
of the immediate circle has persisted, or the 
glory of appearing to be able to read something 
unintelligible to one’s mates has been alluring. 
The argument, too long unrefuted, of the pos- 
sibility of foreign travel has availed much in 
the propaganda of the foreign language de- 
partments. I even once saw the printed state- 
ment of a college teacher of French to the effect 
that one might possibly receive a ty from 


a French relative and therefore one Should be 
able to read the will in order to make certain 
that the correct amount of money was being 
delivered. A 1911 prophecy of the non-pay- 
ment of French war-debts! Many high schools 
of only a moderate size maintain instruction in 
four foreign languages—Latin, French, Ger- 
man and Spanish—and students not infre- 
quently devote four units to one or more of 
these languages. Here is an opportunity open 
‘or the inelusion of another unit of an Ameri- 
can citizenship subject. 

The physical and natural sciences are de- 
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manding a heavy toll of the student’s time. <A 
double period per day—one recitation and one 
laboratory—is required for one unit’s credit. 
At the risk of being dubbed an iconoclast I pro- 
pose that this double period be reduced to a 
single period, that the laboratory work be elimi- 
nated, and that the instruction be reorganized 
along the lines of the history of science or of a 
science survey with experiment demonstration 
from the desk by the instructor. In the ease of 
college-preparatory students it will probably be 
necessary to conduct the instruction along tra- 
ditional lines. In a high school giving instrue- 
tion in physics, chemistry and biology, the 
present set-up may call for nine sections per 
day, or eighteen periods, on the basis of each 
of three instructors having three double periods 
in an eight-period day. In the reorganized pro- 
gram there might be one college preparatory 
section in each of the three sciences, and thus 
three sections or six periods would be accounted 
for. The other six sections would then be re- 
dueed to six periods instead of twelve, and six 
periods would be set free for the inclusion of 
work in social science. This arrangement 
would have the additional advantage of greatly 
reducing the expense of science instruction. It 
is probable that students in the reorganized 
science work will not secure the detailed tech- 
nical knowledge which they now have the op- 
portunity of obtaining. I ask whether for non- 
college preparatory students detailed informa- 
tion and training of this kind is worth securing 
at the cost of the present ignorance of a subject 
so vital to the common well-being as are the va- 
rious divisions of social science? And I might 
add that I am not and never have been a teacher 
of social science. 

By diminishing the amount of attention now 
given to English, foreign language and physical 
and natural science, we have secured time 
enough for the inclusion of three units of social 
science. When we consider the wide range of 
this subject and the kind of instruction in it 
necessary for students in the secondary schools, 
three units is none too much. Further flexi- 
bility in the program can be obtained by re- 
organizing the work in mathematics. There is 
no modern justification for general secondary 
instruction in this subject, except in the case 
of college preparatory students, as the applied 
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phases of mathematics may be taught in the 
technical curricula. The objection may be raised 
to a curriculum containing four units of social 
science that it is top heavy. The obvious reply 
is that it is about time for the pendulum to 
swing towards social science, for it has swung 
in the other direction since curricula were first 
constructed. Many schools have confined their 
instruction in citizenship to a single year of 
United States history and civies. Place must 
now be made in addition for economies, soci- 
ology, social psychology, ethies and_ politica! 
science. Much of this work has been confined 
to the university, and in facet some of it has 
heen given only in the upper division, but that 
is no reason why acceptable instruction in these 
subjects can not be given in the high sehool and 
junior college. New methods of teaching ean 
be worked out and new texts can be written. 
Nothing must be allowed to stand in the way 
of training all our future citizens to take their 
places in a régime which will eall for vastly 
more from the individual in regard to his rela- 
tions with his fellows than does the present one. 
F. M. Foster 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


OVER-TEACHING AND UNDER- 
TEACHING 

Wirn the approach of cold weather it was 
necessary to advance the generator of my ear 
in order to keep the battery at the proper 
strength for winter driving. Upon asking a 
mechanic how to do it, I was told to loosen a 
serew on the outside of the generator and to 
move one brush up or down as needed. With 
this slightly vague advice I went to my ear 
the next day and after a little experimenting 
was able to advance or retard the generator with 
surprising ease. 

I, a teacher, had been given an example of 
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effective teaching by that mechanic. He had 
given me the fundamental directions that | 
needed and had not mentioned the details which 
I was able to work out by myself. How differ 
ent was this method from that of so many 
teachers who insist upon submerging the learney 
in a mass of needless details instead of pointing 
out the few essential facts. How often » 
teacher shows the pupil a lot of small trees bu: 
never gives him a view of the forest. 

Most of us believe that a child learns }, 
doing, but why do so few of us have the mora! 
stamina needed to permit the pupil to do wha: 
he can? So often the teacher gets most of the 
practise, while the pupil is permitted to wate), 
and memorize or act like a mechanical dumm 
that responds when a wheel is turned. It is 
the unusual teacher who gives only the he!p 
that is needed and who is willing to give the 
pupil a chance to work out the details for him 
self. Time is wasted by teaching that which 
requires no teaching. 

If some conscientious person remarks at this 
point that the teacher is supposed to do as 
much as possible instead of as little as possible, 
I would like to suggest that it requires a higher 
intelligence, broader training and more inten 
sive work to discover the fundamental facts, 
thoughts, operations and difficulties, than it 
does for a teacher to confuse major and minor 
facts in a hopeless sea of details which leaves 
the pupil in a fog of mental embarrassment. 

Child and adult need teachers who are capable 
of climbing to greater heights and who can 
give them the benefit of enlarged vision and 
understanding. Time is too precious to be 
wasted listening to that which we already know 
when there is so much to learn and so much 
to do. 

WituiaM A. Smite 

INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


REPORTS 


THE STATUS OF GRADUATE EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES! 


Reports of the Graduate School in previous 


1 From the annual report of Dean E. S. Furniss, 
of Yale University, for the academic year 1932- 
1933. 


years have emphasized the importance of further 
limitations of our student body in the interest of 
more careful selection on admission to the schoo! 
and more rigorous training for our degrees. . . . 
The problem of the selection and training of 
our student body has taken on a new and pro 
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nd significance from the forces of social 
the 
ese currents of change in the social order re 


ize which characterize present day. 
re a reexamination of our ideas regarding 
status and function of a graduate school as 
ponent of the institutional structure of 
ety. The problem is presented in its most 
enging form by the inereasing difficulty of 
fnding positions for graduate students in the 
tions for which they have been trained, a 
dition confronting all the graduate schools of 
country whose dimensions in our own ex- 
rience are indicated by the records of our 

ing appointment office. It is obvious, of 
ise, that no sound conelusion regarding the 
based 


ture of graduate education can be 


lely upon the present failure of the schools to 
ace all their trained personnel; for this ex- 
verience has been shared during the past few 
ears by all types of organizations engaged in 
reparing young people for the occupations of 
fe. Nevertheless, it is equally clear that no 
titution of this character ean justify its ex- 
sience unless in the long run it subserves the 
recognized needs of the social order of which it 
a part and from which it draws its support, 
evidenced by the regular absorption of its 
itgoing personnel in useful, self-supporting 
ocations. At present the combined enrolment 
the graduate schools of the country is cer- 
tainly in exeess of social needs; and the num- 
bers of students qualifying each year for ad- 
vanced degrees after prolonged periods of train- 
ng are not adjusted to eurrent demands for 
elr services. ... 

lt seems fairly certain that the period of 
rapid expansion of institutions of higher edu- 
cation and of research enterprises, both indus- 
trial and academie, which in times past provided 
an ever-inereasing demand for the product of 
the graduate school, has come definitely to an 
end. This period has been marked by a rivalry 
among the universities to exhibit their gradu- 
ate schools as large and growing enterprises 
distinguished by the inereasing number of their 
students and of the degrees conferred at com- 
mencement. The motives have not been alto- 
gether shabby. The graduate school is to a large 
degree custodian of the research interests of a 
university; and its flourishing condition may be 
submitted as evidence that the institution of 
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which it is a part has become in reality as well 
as in name an institution of higher learning, 
rendering those high services of scholarly in 
vestigation which shed luster upon the history 
But it need 
searcely be argued that mere size of the student 


of the university in other lands. 


hody, or a mounting flood of degrees and di 
plomas, is never an accurate measure of these 
services. The strain after size has had many 
unfortunate results, which are all too apparent 
in the present condition of the graduate schools 
of the country. It has diluted the quality of stu 
dent personnel; it has been favorable to, if not 
the eause of, the misdirection of scholarly effort 
toward pedantic or picayunish or narrowly utili- 
tarian ends which has done so much to bring 
diseredit upon the term “research” as applied 
The 
fundamental purposelessness of much of this 


to the activities of graduate students. 


endeavor is brought to light in times like these 
when the boom period of social development 
ends and recession sets in. 

The functions of a graduate school are two 
fold. 
educational 


It is-not solely, or even principally, an 
institution; it is as well a com 
munity of scholars, composed of members of the 
faculty and younger research workers, engaged 
continuously in an endeavor to increase and im 
prove human understanding through their ef 
forts to extend the frontiers of knowledge into 
the unknown, and to correlate, interpret and 
make significant knowledge already attained. 
These activities have no concern with degrees 
or diplomas or the routine of an educational 
process, but only with the spirit of inquiry and 
the search for truth; and as such they represent 
the highest service a graduate school can render 
to its university and to the world at large. If 
reform is demanded by the altered conditions of 
our age, it is unbelievable that these functions 
of research and interpretation will be con- 
demned as obsolete; though they may well be 
improved in response to the demand that schol- 
arly investigation be more concerned with mat- 
ters of human significance and less with mere 
pedantry and the sterile manipulation of re- 
search techniques. On the whole it is the pro- 
gram of graduate education which is open to 
challenge, demanding continuous effort at im- 
provement. Fortunately, as I believe, the way 
of improvement is plain. Clear perception of 
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the fact that graduate education is subordinate 
and contributory to the investigatory functions 
of the university will set the standards to be 
adopted and the procedures to be followed. It 
is to perpetuate these investigatory functions at 
their highest and best, both within the specific 
university and in other institutions to which our 
students may go, that the graduate school as- 
sumes the tasks of an edueational enterprise. 
The student should be viewed as an aspirant for 
admission to a select fellowship of scholars from 
the moment he applies for entrance until he has 
completed his course of training. His fitness 
for enrolment in the school, his performance by 
the way, his qualification to receive the hall- 
mark of approval represented by the highest 
degree in the power of the university to bestow 
should be subjeeted to the same measures of ap- 
praisal which one would bring to bear upon the 
selection of society’s permanent staff of seien- 
We need have no fear that 
change so pro- 


tists and scholars. 
our social environment. will 
foundly as to remove the need for individuals 
with the attitude and capabilities of the true 
scholar. On the contrary, current trends of de- 
velopment in the world about us are of a nature 
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to enhance the social importance of people so 
endowed and to enlarge their range of usef'y]- 
ness. 

Improvement in the quality of our work must 
begin at the point of selection of student per- 
sonnel, This requires as an essential first step 
drastic reduction of numbers admitted to the 
school and mueh more searching methods of 
examining applicants for admission. Without 
intending to underrate either the relative aver- 
age ability of the present student group or their 
standards of performance—for on both counts 
the record of the year just past compares favor- 
ably with that of previous years—it must be 
stated as a fact that we have in almost every 
branch of study numbers of students who ought 
never to have been encouraged to undertake 
graduate work. These students impress their 
unfitness for the careers they profess upon all 
who come into contact with them: by their un- 
certainty of purpose; by their plodding, un- 
imaginative performance of tasks; by the ob- 
vious shallowness and inadequacy of their 
preliminary training in their special subject and 
in cognate fields; by personality factors which 
will handicap them permanently. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOW MAY PRESENT-DAY EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRACTISE BE 
IMPROVED? 


EXveR since the beginning of formal instrue- 
tion, there have been critics within and without 
the profession. Many of the criticisms have 
resulted in needed changes in educational pro- 
Constructive criticism is the soul of 
progress. It was with a desire to collect some 
current criticisms that the writer recently can- 
vassed the field of educational literature for 
statements which might point the way to better 
educational practise. From publications of 
fifty-six authorities in the field of education, 
102 representative statements were listed. 
These were submitted to experienced teachers 
and graduate students for their reactions. One 
hundred and fifty-four responded. Each per- 


cedure. 


son stated his major academic interest and 
designated the items (1) with which he agreed, 
(2) with which he disagreed, (3) which were 


so ambiguous that he did not understand them, 
and (4) which were not ambiguous but about 
which he was undecided. 

Do groups with different academic interests 
agree with one another in their responses to 
these items? To answer this question, the 
papers were scored with a credit of one for 
each item receiving a favorable reaction. Mean 
scores were obtained for each of three groups: 
Group I, those expressing major interest in 
natural science or mathematies; Group II, in 
languages, literature or art; Group III, in 
sociology, philosophy or educational adminis- 
tration. Comparisons of the mean scores for 
these groups showed them to be almost identical. 
The means were, respectively, 65.67 = 2.46; 
66.00 + 2.20; and 66.10 + 2.22. The fact of 
agreement among these groups suggests that 
the reactions of the total group of 154 furnish 
a valid indication of the reactions which would 
be obtained from an indefinitely large group. 
In other words, the items upon which there was 
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oreement constitute a list which should be of cation, the items should be regarded as very 
vreat interest to every member of the teaching — significant for education. Table I gives them 
‘ofession. in order of rank in agreement. For example, 
There were forty-three items which received the first had the approval of 152 judges; the 
nroval by at least 80 per cent. of the 154 last of 123 judges. While we do not have the 
ersons responding. Originating as they do right to say that all those having the approval 
the most outstanding authorities in edu- of less than 123 judges are unimportant, we do 


TABLE I 
SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS OF EDUCATORS IN THE RANK ORDER oF 154 JUDGES 


Number 
proving 


How to make the work of the classroom significant for the larger life outside the school is 
an outstanding educational problem. 

Education should teach people how to intelligently attack and solve problems of social, 
community and political life. 

The ag should teach clearly that education is a sustained process continuing through 
out life. 

The importance of knowledge lies in its use. 

No teacher can afford to think of his teaching merely as training in subject-matter. 

Instead of preparing for life as it now is, education has too often taught only out-of-date 
and merely conventional subject-matter. 

Education should be instrumental to the production of that questioning, experimental, 
creative mind, which is the greatest asset of any civilization. 

All through education, initiative should come from the pupil as far as possible 

From the very beginning of his experience, the child should experience the joy of discovery. 

It is not necessary for the teacher to be, or pretend to be a walking encyclopedia; his 
function is to suggest ways of obtaining information. 

Establishing a consuming interest is worth more than information alone. 

Our duty is so to prepare the rising generation to think that they can and will think for 
themselves. 

The school must cease to consider that its task is to discipline and cram. Rather it must 
release and invite. 

Education should deal with social problems of genuine concern to the participants. 

The schools should study, observe and participate in the contemporary social life. 

A progressive society must see to it that its members are educated to personal initiative 
and adaptability. 

The schools should teach pupils to tolerate the discussion of controversial issues. 

Subject-matter should be used as a means to an end rather than an end in itself. 

The present conventional schools indoctrinate pupils more than they teach them to think 
for themselves. 

Pupils make discoveries from their own point of view whenever there is genuine learning. 

Education should sift out the dead wood of tradition and the lifeless units of false and 
formal scholarship now found in all school subjects. 

Education should concern itself primarily with mind growth rather than with knowledge 
storing. 

The greatest happiness comes from creative activities. 

There can be no effective and thoroughgoing reorganization of education unless we envisage 
our problem from the social point of view. 

Social need and social use—this is the test that must always be applied to curriculum 
material. 

Education should bring freedom but must recognize an enlightened and sympathetie dis- 
cipline as a primary and indispensable means of obtaining it. 

The teacher’s major responsibility is that of arousing the pupils to self-instruction. 

A pupil’s individuality and his tendencies should determine in large measure what we 
should teach him. 

Education should deal less with traditional academic accumulations having little vital 
relation to social reconstruction. 

The aim of education is to produce young people who can think clearly and deeply on per- 
manently worth-while matters. 

A very important question in education is what subject-matter should be taught and how 
it should be organized. 

The schools should finally help our young people to make the shift from external to inter- 
nal authority. 

A free society has not yet been achieved. 

Youth must cease to be indoctrinated in old-folk ways and myths that stand in the way 
of a consistently scientific attitude of life. 

Most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding arguments for going on believing as we 
already do. 

Eradicate the fatal disconnection of subjects which kills the vitality of our present cur 
riculum. 

All thinking is research and is original for him who carries it on, even if everybody else 
is sure of what he is still looking for. 

The school should be a miniature democratic community in which right living will be the 
chief subject of instruction. 

The emphasis in education should fall on insight rather than on conformity. 

Strain in school work makes pupils hate their work. 

Education should be thought of as participation in life rather than preparation for living. 

a turn out the pupil with something he knows well and something he can 

o well. 
Educators should cultivate a philosophy of education. 
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contend that those retained in the list are proba- 
bly of major importance. 

A few ideas stand out because of their repeti- 
tion in suecessive statements, although each 
statement has distinctive meanings not found 
in any other. The necessity for a very close 
tie-up between formal education and life is em- 
phasized many times. Edueation that has little 
distinct relation in pupils’ minds to their living 
is decried. Knowledge that is directly useful to 
the individual is highly desirable. If its use is 
not clearly recognized, it is undesirable. Edu- 
cation as development of the mind—not storage 
of unapplied information—is definitely stressed. 
Ability to solve one’s own problems and society's 
problems should be an end result of mind devel- 
opment. Eradication of credulity and the de- 
velopment of insight and a rational attitude in 
life are paramount. Each individual should 
develop initiative, self-control and some skill, 
but, if possible, the ability to create something 
original. And all these are to be accomplished 
by means of happy experiences without un- 
healthful strain. 

Is present-day education accomplishing these 
things to the extent that it may? No doubt 
it is meeting the needs of some individuals quite 
well. It is doubtful that it is meeting the needs 
of the great majority. The complicated and 
confused state of contemporary life and our 
social institutions give proof of inadequacy 
somewhere. There is evident need for further 
educational experimentation and research in at- 
tempts to bring about better conditions. The 
use of instructional units prepared to bring 
positive results in the direction of the above 
statements may be easily undertaken in the 
various school courses being taught, without it 
being necessary to throw aside the good prac- 
tises which inhere in the present system. We 
need more of the adventurous and experimental 
attitude. I think we may assign our great 
progress in seienee and invention, without 
doubt, to the use of the experimental method in 
those fields. Experimental teaching units may 
pave the way for improved practise. We must 
have continuous but enlightened experimenta- 
tion to test out promising curriculum materials 
and methods. 

Lincoln Steffens, in his autobiography, gives 
a quotation from an official of General Motors 
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which illustrates well the spirit of experimenta 
tion: “We don’t think any more in business 
Oh, we may have our opinions; . We 
may think up a theory, but we don’t act on 
theories . We send a theory 
into the laboratory and have it tried 
out. If it doesn’t work, we change it 
But if a theory, modified, works, we may take 
it into an engine or a car and put it out for 
trial on the market, but even then, its 
only a sort of working hypothesis. We go on 
monkeying with that and other theories and 
hunches to improve the car on trial.” 
Educational institutions may well emulate t!y 
industrial world in this progressive attitude. |} 
social life is to measure up to the high mark 
made possible by recent industrial developments, 
education must point the way. If it knows not 
the way as yet, the experimental method of at 
tack may be depended upon to eventually find i: 


A. W. Hurp 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Adult Education in the United States. Americar 
Association for Adult Education, New York. P; 
383. $2.00. 

DowninG. Introduction to the Teaching of Scienc: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 257. $2.00. 
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MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


REAL TEACHING OF READING 

‘ir. Gray’s'? and Miss Whipple’s monograph 

reading in the elementary schools crowns 

e years of closely studied experimentation in 

hools selected in a city of 35,000 people, in 

town of 8,000, in a village of 300, and in a 

‘val school. The staff of investigators set out 

determine ways of improving teaching in 
rmony with the results of scientifie studies, 
estimate the difficulties of such improvement, 
nd to measure the improvement of pupils after 
experiencing the reformed teaching. 

As a preliminary step the chief findings of 

e more than 500 studies that were in print 

hen the investigation began were summarized 
as affording the basis for teaching procedures 

use in the experiment. The exposition of 
iese earlier findings, the manner of organizing 
ud eondueting the reformed teaching in the 
elected schools, the detailed accounts of meth- 
ls and results makes this book in value to 
chool workers comparable to a compendium of 
successful methods in surgery for a practition- 

's library. 

Over toward the end, an inconspicuous ac- 

unt of the difficulties these experimenters 
encountered could be taken by a Mencken and 

iown to be a most scandalous arraignment of 
\meriecan publie education. One wonders how 
uch the medical or engineering profession 
could show of this sort of obstacles the teaching 
army throws into the road over which it is 
arching. 

“Sinister political influences undermining the 
professional morale of the teacher created 
wrong attitudes. This condition almost re- 
sulted in disaster to certain units of the experi- 
ment. The administrative officers were unable 
to cope with it.” If there is a forward-moving 
superintendent of schools who has none of his 
work flooded with this backwash let him write 
a book on how he escaped it and his fortune 
will be made. “Sinister political influences!” 
How do they work? The whispering campaign 


‘William §. Gray, Gertrude Whipple, ‘‘Im- 
proving Instruction in Reading.’’ Wuiversity of 
Chicago Press. 226 pp. $1.75. 





seeps through the corps. “He'll work you to 
death.” “Teachers are breaking under the 
strain.” “This is another fad; as soon as you 
get it working, along’ll come another.” Selected 
messengers get the word to favorite board mem- 
bers. It is rule one with many such to block 
anything educational that is new. Boards fear 
change. 

The twenty difficulties to be overcome in a 
systematic improvement of teaching reading will 
be recognized by supervisors at large as the 
gullies, ridges, hostile batteries and machine- 
gun nests in terrain of advance in any schoo] 
project. 

Unwillingness of principals to assume respon- 
sibility for the professional leadership of teach- 
ers. 

Unwillingness of many school officers to ¢o- 
operate. Either they were too busy with 
routine, or were self-satisfied or frankly not 
interested. 

Limited knowledge by supervisors and teach- 
ers that recent professional literature is revo- 
lutionary since the results of research have 
demonstrated what methods are more success- 
ful. 

Unwillingness of teachers to adjust out-of- 
school engagements so that group discussions 
could illuminate study problems. 

Those are some of the interferences these in- 
vestigators encountered. 

But this was offset by some supervisors, 
principals and teachers who were eager to learn 
and improve. The interest of the real workers 
was nursed into enthusiasm and satisfaction. 
Six pages of this more enheartening positive 
spirit furnish a high-grade guide to supervision 
well worth copying upon a handy tablet to use 
as grace before beginning the work of the day. 
The actual gains made in these schools, the 
hints for effective supervision, an abundance of 
practical comment, make this monograph in- 
dispensable. 


A REFERENCE BOOK TO READ ENTIRE 
Wi1son, indexer and compiler extraordinary 
to the literary, scientific, artistic and industrial 





" ; 
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world, issues a magnificent volume? as a com- 
panion to his “Living Authors.” The first 
thing that strikes you is the clear photographs 
of the literary folk. There is one picture for 
each biography. The type and paper are invit- 
ing. The “lives” are lively. “She liked to com- 
mand, editors as well as satellites. The anguish 
that overwhelmed her at a typographical error 
in her poems was inconsolable,” is a sample 
from the account of Amy Lowell. 

Rene Bazin hated the prevailing type of sex 
fiction. He made the wholesomeness of the 
family glow with interest. The perpetual re- 
currence of adultery in the novel, he said, is 
due to the intellectual laziness of the author, too 
indolent to observe the plots in the healthy life 
about him. 

When Max Eastman dines in a restaurant no 
one passes his table but stops and joins him. 

Ed Howe believes both Cellini and Rousseau 
were liars and is suspicious of Bernard Shaw. 

The sketches take care of the dates, facts and 
lists of works of the authors, give a critical esti- 
mate and then go into the personal characteris- 
ties so well that instead of being a reference 
book the volume is something you read for the 
pleasure of it. 


STATISTICS WITHOUT TEARS 
Proressor Goon, School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, condenses into a few pages 
some elements of statistics with the intent “to 

induct the novice gently into the subject.’ 
Too large a proportion of mathematical con- 
tent frightens many who could be benefited by 
gaining elementary statistical skill. This treatise 
is simple and brief. It covers approximation, 
sampling, raw data, frequency tables, discrete 
scores, graphs, means, medians, deviations, cor- 


relation, and much besides. 


AKETCHOO 
I COMMEND to every teacher a merry treatise 
on the common ecold.t The editors of Fortune, 
who also do Time, put their compelling style 
into their accounts of interviews with eminent 


2Stanley J. Kunitz, Howard Haycraft, Wilbur 
C. Hadden, ‘‘Authors To-day and Yesterday.’’ 
H. W. Wilson Company, 960 University Avenue, 
New York. 726 pp. $5.00. 

3 Warren R. Good, ‘‘Elements of Statistics.’’ 
Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor. 28 pp. 50 cents. 

4 Editors of Fortune. ‘‘Our Common Enemy: 
Colds.’’ Robert M. McBride and Company, New 
York. 102 pp. $1.00. 


specialists discussing What is a cold? What 
causes it? Who catches it? When? Why? 
What should he do? The things we sniff, suck, 
gulp, swallow, rub and use, the folks who make 
them and what they make out of the job are 
told in a style that holds you as does the grippe. 

From all sides a crusade has steadily con 
verged on the common enemy. Fifty per cent. 
of all disabling diseases start with a cold. The 
Chemical Foundation has appropriated $187,500 
for cold research; and promises $22,500 more: 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance, $174,000. 
This company paid over $26,000,000 in benefits 
as a result of the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
The American Medical Association’s effort to 
save suckers from wasting money on advertised 
cures makes an exciting feature of this story. 
This is‘a warmer book than its subject suggests. 


THE MARCH OF MEDICINE 


Dr. HaacGarp makes an exquisite book’ on 
those forward steps of the healing art that are 
most likely to interest the common man.  Thie 
doctor makes Hippoerates, Galen, Paracelsus, 
Harvey, Lavoisier, Jenner, the Hunters, Rush, 
-asteur, Koch, Lister and many other inno- 
vators very much alive. The portraits and 
other engravings are finely reproduced. You 
will find this a charmingly written bit of the 
history of civilization. 


LOOK TO THE LETTERS 

THE beauty or ugliness resulting from one or 
another spacing of letters in a word is demon- 
strated by many drawings in Professor Tanna- 
hill’s treatise on the art of letter arrangement.® 
The same possibilities hang over the location of 
words on a poster. The talented author with 
copious illustrations teaches the artistic value of 
letter shapes, spacing, mass, the beauty of cer- 
tain posters, monograms, devices, trade-marks, 
labels, covers and book plates. There are chap- 
ters on the teaching of lettering, linoleum-block 
printing, ete. The book itself is a thing of 
beauty and a joy. You will wish to bless the 
author as the same. 


5 Howard W. Haggard, M.D., ‘‘Mystery, Magic, 
and Medicine.’’ Doubleday, Doran and C pany, 
Garden City, New York. 192 pp. $1.00. 

6 Sallie B. Tannahill, ‘‘P’s and Q’s.’’ Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Garden City, New York. 
119 pp. $4.00. 
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AMERICA’S TROUBADOUR 


MyTH-MAKERS have’ written picturesque 
sketches of Stephen Foster. Mr. 
musician, loves the fantastic tales about the writer 
f “Old Kentucky Home” and searches dili- 
vently for facets that will authenticate them. 
But when reality overturns the myth he tells 
he truth. The material this biographer has 
athered from letters, print, photographs and 
ks with living old men and women makes a 
story that needs no embellishment. The birth 
of the troubadour on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration, on the same day 
that marked the death of both Jefferson and 
Adams, Foster’s method of writing his words 
ul musie, the composition of two hundred 
American lyries of home, the composer's finan- 
cial competence and later poverty, his chivalry, 
iis fatal eraving for drink, his last days in a 
Bowery lodging house, his death in Bellevue 
Charity Hospital, are told with authentie detail 


Howard,’ 


and numerous anecdotes. 

Twenty-five years after Foster’s death, Pitts- 
burgh, his native city, began a campaign for a 
monument in his honor. Ten years later the 
statue in Highland Park was erected, a public 
school was named for him, a memorial home 
was dedicated to mark his birthplace. Pitts- 
burgh is now planning a Foster Hall on land 
of the university, with a salon for musical ex- 
hibitions. Kentucky has a memorial. <A gran- 
ite shaft at the source of the Suwanee River in 
Fargo, Georgia, commemorates the minstrel. 
Indianapolis has a bust in Foster Hall. 


His songs are sung all over the world. The 
best of them are more alive than ever. They 
are genuine folk lore, a true art product. His 


family never ceased to love him. So it is with 
almost every home and every assemblage in the 
land. 
PUBLIC-MINDED CITIZEN 

BECAUSE there is only one side to the ques- 
tion of efficient civil service many Americans 
find the story of its reform uninteresting. No 
publie issue sinee the agitation against slavery 
has been so clearly proved as the need of civil 
service reform. The necessity of abolishing the 
evils which have accompanied the spoils system 
is so obvious that it is hard to see why the 


_ ‘John Tasker Howard, ‘‘Stephen Foster, Amer- 
ica’s Troubadour. ’’ 
New York. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
445 pp. $3.50. 
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people being robbed by the politician are so in- 
different. Americans know that large numbers 
of place-hunters are impairing the integrity 
and threatening the safety of our government. 
They know that Canada and England manage 
the public work much more honestly and effti- 
ciently. But the publie is bored by the details 
of the long struggle waged by men like Dana, 
Foulke, Jenckes, Eaton, Curtis and Schurz. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s six years of service as 
civil-service commissioner fills a small space in 
his biographies compared with his brief and 
breezy record as a Rough Rider. With this sort 
of observation Professor Perry begins his 
eighth chapter of the life of one of America’s 
outstanding patriots.8 Dana had the convic- 
tion that a republic may be made the most hon- 
est and efficient of any kind of government. 
He was turned to this reform by a talk with his 
father one day while on the West-Boston cater- 
pillar bridge. Young Dana made his gradua- 
tion address at his college commencement in 
1874, “Civil Service Reform.” You ean make 
this eighth chapter of the Perry book the basis 
of an address to high school or college students. 
It is full of adventure. If an informal conver- 
sation out of doors on a bridge started so valu- 
able a publie service as son Dana rendered, why 
may not an earnest address to a whole class 
start some more youngsters into the unfinished 
task? Dana might seem to have been born with 
the impulse of publie service in him. Whenever 
I think of him or of Curtis, Foulke, Cole, Folk, 
LaFollette, Beveridge, or of any of the men 
who devoted themselves to reform, a sort of Jazi- 
ness inclines me to assume that they were en- 
dowed with the sense of duty and courage that 
drove them into publie service. When I read 
their lives I find them as adverse to sacrifice as 
the rest of us. But suggestion started them and 
repetition gave them habit. By suggestion and 
by practise, education has the chance of devel- 
oping enough Danas to make this indeed the 
most honest and efficient of governments. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s book is a good tonic for this civie 
health. It is the life of one who became a de- 
votee of general welfare: school builder, peace 
promoter, sportsman, city planner, crime pre- 
venter, graft suppressor, music patron, mos- 
quito killer, pusher for ballot reform, and an 


8 Bliss Perry, ‘‘Richard Henry Dana.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 265 pp. 
$3.00. 
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expert in disregard for personal power or 
tame. 

The trouble with many of the heroes in the 
reading book is their remoteness. Professor 
Perry gives you one so close to the problems of 
to-day that imitation is not impossible. His 
treatment of his hero is so reasonable, so engag- 
ing that a book to be read for sheer pleasure 


is the result. 


MAZZEI OF THE MASCULINE MIND 

THe Johns Hopkins University brings out a 
volume on the life and letters of Philip Mazzei.® 
This Italian merchant, student of agriculture 
and polities, intimate of Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe, became European agent of Virginia. 
The books published abroad gave such garbled 
accounts of the American Revolution that Maz- 
zei issued a work, the first accurate story of the 
United States published out of the country. He 
went through the French Revolution, became 
adviser to Stanislaus, King of Poland, and, in 
old age, retired to Pisa, where he wrote memoirs 
of his experiences in Virginia and Europe. For 
Latrobe, architect of the capitol at Washington, 
he chaffered with Canova and Thorwaldsen for 
a heroie statue of liberty. He sent marble 
workers to America to fashion pillars for the 
national capitol. Jefferson called him well in- 
formed and of masculine understanding. 

Author Garlick reproduces, in Italian, French 
and sometimes in Mazzei’s difficult English, 
many letters which this active adopted son of 


Virginia wrote to prominent men of the day. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO 

HERE is a bit of contradiction of the frequent 
charge that the high schools are utterly neglect- 
ing their main duty of informing this genera- 
tion of the civic defects of the present. The 
vigorous Thomas Reed, University of Michigan, 
notes, in the latest volume’? of the Council on 
Radio in Edueation, that the principal users of 
the “You and Your Government” reprints of 
diseussions on present troubles have been high 
school and college teachers. The council is con- 

9 Richard Cecil Garlick, Jr., ‘‘Philip Mazzei, 
Friend of Jefferson.’’ Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore. 121 pp. Paper, $2.00. Cloth, $2.50. 

10 Levering Tyson, Editor, ‘‘Radio and Educa- 
tion.’’ Proceedings of the third annual assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation. The University of Chicago Press. 201 
pp- $2.50. 
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tinuing its efforts to grade its broadeasts 
high sehool classes. 

The present volume carries an informatiy, 
report by the director with a lively discussion 
of it by a dozen experts. There are seventeen 
essays on the various fields of education using 
the broadeast. There are addresses on radio as 
a social force, the air as an open forum an 
other timely topies. 


RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 

Games for the agile and for the shut-ins, 
tricks, paper-folding, wonders of string, toys 
and problems fill a book of resources for every 
teacher who recognizes the refreshment children 
get from play. The author is a cheery English- 
man. This insures a great deal of novelty for 
the American user. Mr. Abraham?! draws his 
own pictures. He is lavish with them. [lis 
book has charmed Boy Scout Lord Baden 
Powell who blesses the author with an introdue 
tion recommending this jolly collection for 
scout leaders everywhere. 


CITY LIFE 

Wuar American large city do you think has 
the largest number of theater seats per capita 
of population? Wrong. It is San Francisco 
with a seat for every 6.8 persons. Then follow 
these scores: Los Angeles 7.1; Newark 7.9; 
Detroit 8.4; Milwaukee 8.6; Cleveland 8.7; 
Pittsburgh 9.0; Cincinnati 9.4; Philadelphia 
10.6; Chieago 10.9; Baltimore 11.8 and your 
guess, New York, twelfth in the list with one 
seat to every 12.3 persons. This I get from 
Gist and Halbert’s!* sociology of cities. It is a 
text-book with questions, topics and reading 
references, but, withal, one of the most interest- 
ing books for general reading you will come 
across in many a day. It is the proper study 
of man. It is an account of a significant move- 
ment going on around you whose implications 
are but dimly realized until disclosed with the 
clarity and wide observation characteristic of 
this volume. 

Cities of the world now rank according to size 
in this order: New York, London, Berlin, (hi- 

11R. M. Abraham, ‘‘Winter Nights Entertain 
ment.’’ E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
186 pp. $1.75. 

12 Noel P. Gist, L. A. Halbert, ‘‘Urban So- 
ciety.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
740 pp. $3.50. 
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». Buenos Aires, Philadelphia, Vienna, with 


ral 


Hetroit twelfth and Constantinople fifty-second. 
the year 1500 the last-named was first; Lon- 
9th, being surpassed by Naples, 3rd; 
Veniee, 4th; Milan, 5th; Lisbon, 6th; and Rome, 


Why cities sprang up, grew and declined; 
what their different peculiarities are; how and 
they have their interior zones; why slums, 
eht distriets, erime areas, and all; the 
aracteristies of city dwellers, longshoremen, 


\ 


nographers, political heelers, prostitutes, re- 
rmers; the city’s food, drink, work and play; 
ts churches, schools and hospitals, social work- 
;: the reconstruction of its society; the future 
urbanism are some of the chapters of a 
lly gripping book. It is community civies, 
eraphy, history, psychology and economies, 


eir best. 


FINANCE IN UNTECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE 

[fue banking crisis, the important govern- 
ental measures aimed to better economic con- 
tions, the eause and course of panies, the 
deral deficit, the budget and new accounting 
thods, business and the new legislation, infla- 
uanaged currency, are treated by the edi- 
r ot The Review of Economic Statistics in 
y-day language in a compact series of es- 
ays The author, Dr. Hubbard, makes this 
book valuable for high-school and college 


isses In economics. 


A SOCIAL STUDY WITH HIGH TONE 
IT may surprise you—it did me—to learn that 
conomics, frankly so-ealled, is being taught to 
luildren so young as those of the eighth school 
grade. There is a elass of this kind in our 
neighborhood. They speak as intelligently of 
ts topies and with more interest than they do 
‘t grammatical coneepts, which they also study. 
it need startle no one that Doctors Lapp and 
Ross'* have made a book for the ninth grade. 
You will find on reading any of its pages that 
they are making important public matters clear 
to children aged under fourteen. 
The authors are sure the American teacher 
Joseph B. Hubbard, ‘‘The Banks, The Budget 
and Business.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 147 pp. $1.75. 
‘4 John A. Lapp, A. Franklin Ross, ‘‘ Economie 


Citizenship. ’? D. C. Heath and Company, New 
York. 305 pp. $1.16. 











ean familiarize the younger school children with 
the problems of taxes, money, employment, 
budgets, investments, banks and the like. The 
book strikes me as an excellent proof that this 
can be done. The tone of it is ideal. It scorns 
to magnify the individual’s appetite for per- 
sonal advantage. The decent end of life is not 
what you get but what you do for the general 
welfare. To be is more important than to have. 
We have had enough of pig-trough philosophy. 
The community, state and nation are paying for 
your schooling that you may be better able to 
contribute to the publie good. 

Interest is sustained by the authors through 
striking use of illustration of common life. The 
teaching aids are new and decidedly clever. 


THE FARMER IS STILL BUNCOED 

No great division of human society has ever 
been lied to and lied about as the American 
farmer in the last ten years. He has been the 
vietim of more false economic and political in- 
formation than any other element in the social 
structure. 

The agricultural population has become a 
definite minority. The framework of our gov- 
ernment has been bent from its original econcep- 
tion of protection of society from selfish inter- 
ests and has become a mechanism through which 
special groups, getting protection by law, have 
exploited those less strategically placed. The 
farmer’s interests have been deliberately evaded 
by those responsible for the direction of na- 
tional policies. 

It is Cassius M. Clay speaking in the pages 
of a spirited survey of the whole agricultural 
situation.5 How the tariff buncoes the con- 
sumer and defeats its own proclaimed purpose, 
how chambers of commerce howl against gov- 
ernment in business and coax it farther in, 
what the great disparity of incomes has done to 
millions of intelligent and industrious Ameri- 
cans, how pressure groups and interests of small 
constituencies decide legislation, are described 
in bright light, not without natural heat. Every 
aspect of farm relief is analyzed. Constructive 
measures are outlined. The author writes as a 
farmer who is broadly informed by study and 
experience. . 

15 Cassius M. Clay, ‘‘The Mainstay of American 


Individualism.’’ The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 269 pp. $2.50. 
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MONEY-SENSE FOR THE MODEST 
MAN 

PracticaL Financier Blodgett'® writes for 
the small earners. Therefore the house of Mae- 
millan sends his book for review in a magazine 
tor teachers. Mr. Blodgett proves everything 
as he goes along and nails his arguments with 
such sensible fastenings that you can not pry 
them loose. Teachers stay poor by trying to get 
rich too fast. This makes them gamblers. 
Gambling persists only because of the vast ma- 
jority of losers. I am not, he says, one of those 
crape-hangers who advise cutting out the 
movies, cigarettes or wearing shabby clothes and 
faded neckties. Pay more attention to getting 
values for your money instead of depriving 
yourself of things you want. Being in debt 
$100 is $209 worse than being $100 ahead; for 
you are paying $6 a year on your debt and los- 
ing $3 interest on the $100 that you might have 
in the savings bank. Hoarding is also losing. 
Occasionally you hear of born winners. There 
are such, just as there are born artists and 
poets. All of them are few. Averages always 
enter the caleulations of an exact thinker. 

Saving for rainy days and for age is well 
enough as far as it goes, but the objectives are 
too remote. Every observant teacher knows 
that children work better when the end to be 
reached is not too far off. To propose $100 in 
the bank, and then $200, and so on, is infinitely 
more enjoyable than planning for a competence 
forty-five years off. This is universal experi- 
ence. Why should you be blind to it? 

Mr. Blodgett shows how to make 10 per cent. 
on your ordinary purchases. Paying life insur- 
ance annually instead of every three or six 
months is another sure way of making money. 

His pages bulge with new ways of increasing 
income and with old ones made impressive. 

I think the book would furnish the school 
principal and superintendent with material for 
a refreshing discussion in teachers’ meetings. 
Lord knows our folks need it. For practical 
truths to form the habits Americans need, it is 
full of help for the elementary and high-school 
teacher. <A large proportion of college profes- 
sors whom I know and love should absorb this 
book for the sake of themselves and their gentle 
Wives. 

16 Harvey A. Blodgett, ‘‘Making the Most of 
Your Inecome.’’ The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 180 pp. $1.50. 


NEGLECTED HUMAN RELATIONSHIp 

Forty years ago Sir William Mather reduceg 
the hours of his factory workers from fifty-four 
to forty-eight a week. After two years the 
records showed that production had increaseq 


of munition workers in England was cut from 
12 to 10 hours a day. After this, accidents were 
40 per cent. of what they had been. English 
committees and laboratory workers have for 
years been searching for the cause and cure of 
industrial fatigue. More than 60 monographs 
have been printed. The solution of the problem 
is a long ways off. Research is baffled by 
The disappointing results of experiments in this 
line at home and abroad fill the opening chapter 
of Harvard Professor Mayo’s work on men and 
industry.?? 

So-called fatigue has proved itself to be so 
complex and varied that the word has 
scientific value. Reduction of output may be 
due to physical exhaustion or to boredom }y 
cause of routine and repetition. Some people 
are contented in this kind of work; others, un- 
happy. Professor Mayo gives extended and in- 
teresting accounts of experiments in textile 
factory and electrical shop showing the effect 
of mental attitude on output. A concern with 
a highly enlightened plan of all the processes 
of manufacture, with complete blue prints of 
supervision and operation, with sanitation as 
perfect as can be made, endures waste and in- 
efficiency that its managers can neither under- 
stand nor cure. The book devotes many inter- 
esting pages to this mysterious obstacle 
morale. Any supervisor in educational or in- 
dustrial organization will here find many eye- 
openers. Chicago is described in relation to its 
social groups and their capacity for productive 
industries. Unless there is a normal home from 
childhood onward the worker in whatever line 
is handicapped. This defect is to a great extent 
observable in the failure of supervisors and 
supervised to understand their work and work- 
ing conditions. There is a wide-spread sense of 
personal futility. This is not merely a charac- 
teristic of Chicago. It is nation wide. Mis- 
understanding between employers and workers 
in every civilized country has persisted for 4 
century without amelioration. The rapid pace 

17 Elton Mayo, ‘‘Human Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization.’’ The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 194 pp. $2.00. 
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ndustrial development uninformed by human 


[T 1haust 


esearch has dispersed collaborate social effort 


| deprived the workers of social participation 
Socialism and communism 


nd social function. 
xpress the worker’s desire for human solidar- 
- Confidence between workers and employers 
nt. Our administrative aristocracy is still 

It faces the pres- 
with outworn weapons. We have too few 
ninistrators alert to the fact that it is a hu- 
n social problem that they face. The univer- 
ties have not begun to think about the discov- 

nd training of the new administrators. 


\ 


aristocracy of yesterday. 


STUDY OF AMERICAN SOCIAL NEEDS 


Rveg and Krueger’s study guide’ is an out- 


. of polities, economies and sociology, in- 


ling much of controversial matter, which 
tical persons like to say we teachers fear to 
The myth of a free press, the real aim 
newspaper management, the suppression of 
cts by government, the lag of educators, the 
evlect of training citizens to think and to fight 
these and an abundance of live topics are put 
the form of questions and problems along 
vith lists of modern books in which extended 
issions of current perplexities are found. 


THE NEXT WAR AND THE U.S. A. 

Tue eighth of Frank Simonds’ war books’® is 

postseript to his “Can Europe Keep the 

ace?” “Can America Stay at Home?” It is 
based on the events of the current year: the 
withdrawal of Germany from the League and 

‘om the Disarmament Conference, the economic 
debacle in Europe and America, the failure of 
the Treaty of Versailles, defiance by Japan, the 
Hitler triumph. It is a book that reads swiftly. 
[ts conclusion is that America faces another war 

Europe. When America urges a nation to 
duce armament that nation considers disarma- 
ent a reduction of safety and demands that we 
assume a share in such a risk. All diseussions 

European arms must be political and must 
be accompanied by American commitments. 

[It is evident that this is a book for study in 

blie schools. 

‘Ss Harold Rugg, Marvin Krueger, ‘‘Social Re- 
construction.’? The John Day Company, New 
York. 140 pp. 

1° Frank H. Simonds, ‘‘ American Faces the Next 
War.’? Harper and Brothers, New York. 82 pp. 


$1.00 
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TOWARD AN ADEQUATE CIVILIZA- 
TION 

RicHaRD WELLING tells me I ought not to 
miss a day of talking with some one who can 
throw the right light on what we ought to do 
towards a_ better life. The people 
worth listening to are busy. I impose on them 
if I live up to Richard’s But 
praise be to publishers, never before in this 


national 
exhortation. 


commonwealth was there such a supply of 
good talk on timely topics. 
street,?° purveyor of real philosophy to us com- 


As in his “Enduring Quest,” “About 


Comes Harry Over- 


mon men. 
Ourselves” and “Human Behavior,” Overstreet 
is here lucid, persuasive and masterly in argu- 
ment. He 
which are holding the country back. 
nates the steps already taken to wipe out the 


prevailing traditions 
He illumi- 


paints the 


present injustices. Taxation, economics, world 
relations, racial attitudes, planning, health, un- 
employment, production, proportional represen- 
tation, the main current problems, are treated 
with a freshness that makes the book especially 
satisfying. 

He has a red-hot chapter on what education 
may do in hastening the liberation of mankind. 

Most of the repetition, “education will solve 
the problem,” is accepted patter. Education 
that lets youngsters go out to imitate the lives 
of glorified money-makers will not solve but 
aggravate the trouble. There can, as now, be 
an education which makes a people feel superior 
to all other nations and so promotes militarism. 
To say that education will make us over into 
acceptable human meaningless. 
American education is interested primarily in 


beings is 


the perpetuation of American culture. It is 
not interested in a culture more adequate than 
that already realized. It accepts American cul- 
ture and takes it for granted that children 
should be fitted into it without friction. It as- 
sumes that when students are placed in a class- 
In fact 
they remain as individualistic, self-seeking, nar- 
Teachers have 


room they will become social-minded. 


row and local-minded as ever. 
been trained in this education. They serve as 
effective exponents of the status quo. Their 
training has been in methods of teaching sub- 
jects, not in questioning the maladjustments of 


20H. A. Overstreet, ‘‘We Move in New Direc- 
tions.’’ W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 


384 pp. $3.00. 
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the social, political and industrial world around 
us. The business of teaching is critically to 
examine our civilization and to contribute to 
its redesign and improvement. 


HOLES IN THE NEW DEAL? 

Eprror, historian, author, Professor MacDon- 
ald?! has not been hypnotized into swallowing 
all the offerings of the present administration. 
It is of trivial interest, he says, that the major- 
ity of the first Brain Trust at the White House 
were theorists far more than men of affairs. 
What matters is that, being theorists, they were 
able in cooperation with the president to put 
before the country as the real issues an amazing 
and revolutionary program of economic reor- 
ganization and to convince a large majority of 
the electorate that the program would meet 
what was vaguely felt to be a national need. 
Thanks to the spread of socialistic and com- 
munist dogma in industrial and_ intellectual 
circles, and to the increasing favor with which 
fascism had come to be regarded, the traditional 
belief in the inherent virtues of democracy and 
representative government had been, in large 
sections of the American people, fundamentally 
impaired. 

Mr. MacDonald sees the policy of the Brain 
Trust and of Mr. Roosevelt to be a fateful idea. 

There was no justification for abandonment 
of the gold standard by the United States. 

The Tennessee-Valley project has stretched 
the general welfare provision of the Consti- 
tution beyond the limit and has aimed a blow 
at all industry for profit which could, under 
the theory of the new deal, be regarded as in 
the field of general welfare. Public works, 
securities act, home loans, farm credits, railroad 
control, manipulation of geld, harnessing of 
industry, subsidizing the farmers and many 
other recent changes are dissected without 
anestheties by this unhesitating surgeon. 

According to the researches of Messrs. Har- 
per and Arnett into the social-economic beliefs 
of school boards and educators, no high-school 
principal would endanger his position by put- 
ting this book into the school library. 


ECONOMICS PICTURE BOOK 
HOWEVER you may disagree with any of Mr. 


Mooney’s”? conclusions you will pronounce his 

21 William MacDonald, ‘‘The Menace of Recov- 
ery, What the New Deal Means.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 401 pp. $2.50. 
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primer of economics the most beautiful book 
in existence on this subject. From the lovely 
picture on the front of the jacket, representing 
father, mother, son and daughter gazing at 
light breaking through the clouds, to the farm 
and skyscrapers at the back, exquisite photo- 
graphs and nifty colored diagrams have bee, 
used with high talent to carry the text. 

Mr. Mooney does not want governmental! d)- 
rection of industry for, admitting all eapital- 
ism’s past mistakes and blunders, he says it 
knows better than government how to plan, 
produce, distribute and perform every indus- 
trial function. He weleomes a government that 
protects every man, woman and child, bestows 
no special favors and forbids injustice.  }\ 
means of amazingly clever diagrams the author 
illustrates the effects of supply, demand, credit, 
gold and paper currency, the absurdity of tariff 
obstructions, the balance of trade, the rescue 
of agriculture, the futility of price-fixing, the 
evil of shorter work periods, the tragedy of 
limiting farm products and the success or fail- 
ure of much besides. 


CIVIC GAINS AND LOSSES 

THE second and final volume of Mr. Adams’ 
“March of Democracy”*’ is a complete work in 
itself and for many of us a history of our own 
times. It covers the period beginning with ow 
civil war and ending in 1933. 

Our age of youthful bragging is over. Mi 
Adams portrays our merits with enthusiasm, our 
errors with no justification. 

At the end of Grant’s first term freebooters 
had a strong grip on the government. Greele) 
the opposition candidate was impossible, but it 
is doubtful that any Democrat could have won. 
Post-war periods are always times of low public 
morals. 

Arthur made a good president, but there was 
no demand for his renomination. Boss Plat! 
had said, “Blaine’s turn has come.” 

In Cleveland’s last message he said: “The 
communism of combined eapital, the outgrowt! 
of overweening cupidity and_ selfishness in- 
sidiously undermines justice and the integrity 
of the nation.” 


22 James D. Mooney, ‘‘The New Capitalism.’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 229 pp. 
$3.50. 

23 James Truslow Adams, ‘‘The March of De- 
mocracy,’’ Vol. 11. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
York. 438 pp. $3.50. 
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\ore than once the retention of the electoral 
lege, no longer a deliberative assembly, has 


_ylted in a weird outcome defeating the can- 
date for whom the majority of the people 


Inconsistent actions of the Supreme Court 
ve afforded basis for popular belief that not 
principles but prejudice and political bias 
decide rulings of this high tribunal. 
Business does not want honest government. 
very business man, even though he desires to 
be honest, is caught in a system of great or 
petty graft and bribery. 
[here are yet living those who believe with 
Reading-Railway Baer that “the interests of 
: laborer will be protected by the Christian 
men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has 
riven the control of the property interests of 
this country.” 
Both houses of Congress, for the sake appar- 
ently of buying themselves votes, will pan bills 
( gross damage to the majority of the people. 
There are enough of these unpleasant truths 
et forth clearly in this history to offset the 
traditional all’s-right-with-our-country idea, a 
notion that many of us took from our school 
text-books. 
A new era is dawning, coneludes this _his- 
torian. The most interesting, the most impor- 
nt and, let us hope, the greatest period in 
ir national life has come. 
The simplicity and clearness of Mr. Adams’ 
-tvle, the vividness of his narration, the multi- 
plicity of new and striking photographs, repro- 
luctions of paintings and cartoons, will hold the 
nterest of young and old. Its arrangement, its 
full index adapt it perfectly to use as a supple- 
ment in school and college classes. I should 
int a dozen copies in my school library. 


WHAT IS THE NATIONAL INTEREST? 
Draw up a bill for Congress to pass. After 
has been written compose the preamble say- 
ing, “whereas the national interest demands.” 
When many hundred such preambles have got- 
ten into the archives a historian can study them 
and produee an interesting discussion as to 
what national interest officially is. Beard and 
Smith** do this in an analytical study of Ameri- 


** Charles A. Beard, with the collaboration of G. 
H. E, Smith, ‘‘The Idea of National Interest.’’ 
pe Macmillan Company, New York. 553 pp. 
3.75. 
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can foreign policy. The result is one of the 
most engaging books of the season. 

No one, heretofore, has explored the nature 
and implications of the phrase so handily at- 
tached to any proposal. If citizens are to sup- 
port the government which says it is for it, if 
soldiers are to die for it and foreign policies 
are to be framed for this avowed purpose what 
could be more appropriate than to find out what 
it means? Hamilton used it meaning one thing; 
Jefferson, another. Private interests engaged in 
manufacturing for personal profit bring pres- 
sure to bear on Congress “in the national inter- 
est.” The first Roosevelt’s conception of the 
idea had a bewildering variety, but war was a 
constant ingredient of it. “The clamor of the 
peace faction,” he wrote to Lodge in 1895, “has 
convinced me that what this country needs is a 
war.” He considered it needful as a stiffening 
of a people in peril of growing soft. 

How the Navy personnel plays the national 
interest game, how other departments trans- 
late it in accordance with their own purposes, 
how it wobbles when financiers are floating for- 
eign loans, how it got smirched in dealings with 
Colombia, Nicaragua, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, how no steadied inter- 
pretation of it has existed in tariffs and trade 
relations, and how this and that action multi- 
plied inconsistencies, makes, as here told, a great 
story set in order and confirmed by the review 
of striking incidents. An old view that if his- 
tory were not mostly concerned with the per- 
sonality of rulers, of statesmen, of generals and 
the events of war it would be too tame to read 
is upset by this work. Here, canny reasoning 
has a grip to it. The treatment of events loses 
none of their picturesqueness. It leaves the 
reader with a mind well informed on matters 


of high import to him. 


GETTING BEYOND SLOGANS 

INTELLIGENT expectation would have been 
that the American Library Association would 
have devoted some of its “Reading-with-a-Pur- 
pose” series to the new current problems. It 
has done better. It is bringing out a new bat- 
tery: “Exploring the Times,” attractive twenty- 
or-so-page booklets each by an authority. The 
pattern of each of these volumes is that of a 
simple summary of the problem followed by 
titles and deseription of a few books which go 
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into the matter more intensively. These are the 
titles of the essays I have read: “Less Govern- 
ment or More?” by Louis Brownlow and Charles 
S. Ascher; “Living with Machines,” by W. F. 
Ogburn; “Collapse or Cycle,” Paul H. Douglas; 
“World Depression, World Recovery,” by 
Harry D. Gideonse; “Meeting the Farm Crisis,” 
by J. H. Kolb. Each book gives the author a 
pertinent biography. You pay 25 cents each 
for these monographs, any five for $1.00. They 
are all written with intent to give you both 
sides and to-break up the American weakness 
for unthinking aeceptance of slogans. 
THORNDIKE ON REWARDS 

A GREAT majority of psychologists, Professor 
Thorndike?® tells us, have maintained that the 
after effects of an attempt at learning do not 
strengthen it. If this is true your “correct” 
or “very good” with which you season recita- 
tions is a waste of time. In a brief book Dr. 
Thorndike deseribes a number of experiments 
testing the effect of hearing “right” or “wrong” 
after the effort. You are shown, also, the result 
of the commendation when immediate and when 
given after periods of different lengths. Learn- 
ing may be enhanced by these simple rewards. 
A punishment may do more harm to learning 
than it ean do good. 

The researches upon praise, encouragement, 
expectation of suecess, made by this investigator 
and his pupils, have in them the germs of a 
revolutionary change in the old punishing habits 
of teaching. Many of us who had our mistakes 
in composition smeared with red ink can take a 
long deferred pleasure in seeing science con- 
firming our ancient doubts. 

I remember hearing schoolmaster Donald Me- 
Nicoll, back in 1880, tell how he got 100 per 
cent. in arithmetic. “I used,” he said, “to give 
one ferule blow on the hand of each careless 
arithmeticker for every mistake he made. I 
found the bairns hating me more than they did 
their errors. Then I hit on a better plan. I 
told the lads and lasses before each time of 
practise with their sums that as soon as every- 
body had proved all his answers right we’d 
move back the benches and I’d take down the 
old fiddle and have a reel. It worked like 
magic.” 

I never knew any teacher to adopt auld Don- 


25 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘An Experimental 
Study of Rewards.’’ Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, New York. 72 pp. $1.50. 
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ald’s method. It was too undignified. Now, as 
dignified a scientist as the most exacting could 
require comes with tables, formulas, medians 
and quartiles to show that the canny Scot was 
right. 

MEASURING PUNISHMENT 

Dr. TucKMAN, guided by his preceptor, 
Thorndike, gave his pupils counters represent- 
ing money. For failures in the lesson he took 
away counters. When the tests were over he 
paid the agreed amount of cash for every token 
not lost through making mistakes. This and 
closely related tests, together with conclusions, 
are set out in a complete volume.”® Whether 
the punishment for error was merely hearing 
the word “wrong” or was a failure to receive 
money or was subjection to an uncomfortable 
electric shock, a careful summary of the results 
of learning shows that a punishment may do 
more harm by occurring than it does good by 
eliminating the particular error it was inflicted 
to correct. 

WOUNDED MINDS 

By turning to the extensive index of the book 
of Psychiatrist Bassett?* you will note how 
much attention this volume pays to matters that 
are your daily concern. The author devotes 
many informing pages to teachers, parents, the 
pre-school child, courses of study, delinquents, 
counseling and voeational guidance. 

The effect of creative recreation in promoting 
mental health is given much attention in this 
volume as is the need of the employment of the 
curative measures of mental hygiene in the 
activities of the criminal courts and police ad- 
ministration which an indifferent citizenry has 
left to the care of politicians of none too high 
intelligence or humanity. This treatise will 
open your eyes to a great movement hampered 
by the ignorance, prejudice and apathy of a 
publie which is paying expensive penalties for 
its complacency. 

TIMELY WORK BY OUR OWN 

ELEVEN modest students and practitioners of 
education have made the twelfth yearbook’* of 

26 Jacob Tuckman, ‘‘Influence of Varying 
Amounts of Punishment on Mental Connections.’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 45 pp. $1.50. 

27 Clara Bassett, ‘‘Mental Hygiene in the Com- 
munity.’’ The Maemillan Company, New York. 
394 pp. $3.50. 

28 Ben G. Graham, chairman, E. W. Butterfield, 


Walter S. Deffenbaugh, C. Ray Gates, Thomas W. 
Gosling, George Melcher, John K. Norton, William 
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he Department ot Superintendence, National 
\ueation Association, a very present help in 
“ime of trouble. There are nine chapters in it, 
pertinent to the complex duties of superin- 
nts of school systems of any size. Admin- 


ition as affected by the structure of govern- 
difficulties, laymen’s control, 
efficiency, 


ment, financial 
increasing professionalism, school 

ticipation by teachers, economies, informing 

public, are handled with a definiteness of 
»rocedure and a breadth of view that, even if 
cou didn’t know the authors, would convinee you 
their observant experience and belief in the 
iwecess of reason. I do not know of any book 
re immediately valuable to superintendent 
nd principal. Its counsel on situations that 
re now charged with ill, its calm evaluation 
f numerous projects which have been strongly 
ged by enthusiastic proponents are open- 
minded and at the same time wisely cautious. 
The controversial points involved in proposals 
for demoeratie rule by teachers and in assump- 
tion of exeeutive duties by boards of education 
are treated in a manner that will appeal to 


mo 


every unexcited reader. 

The anonymous composer of the foreword 
sens the book by a quotation from the de- 
parted New York Maxwell: “The first primary 
object of school administration is to secure to 
every child his natural and constitutional right 
to an education.” The author of chapter III 
begins his presentation with a similar emphasis 
If Dr. Maxwell was ignorant that 
the Constitution expressed no right of children 
to an edueation his friend, Judge Draper, New 
York State School Commissioner, made the fact 
plain when, at the Asbury Park meeting of the 
National Association, he turned to President 
Maxwell and said: “Education had no place in 
the Declaration or in the Constitution because 

was held to be a matter of private concern 
and not a funetion of government at all.” 

But, eight years ago, Allen Osear Hansen’s 
elving into the pamphlets of 17872° brought 
out facts that make Dr. Maxwell’s claim for 
education as a child’s constitutional right and 
Judge Draper’s assertion that education was 


A 


n rights. 





C. Reavis, Agnes Samuelson, George D. Strayer, 
David E. Weglein, ‘‘Critical Problems in School 
\dministration.’’ National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 383 pp. $2.00. 


*? Allen Osear Hansen, ‘‘ Liberalism and Educa- 

on in the Eighteenth Century.’’ 
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held to be no function of government, both un- 
tenable. On the contrary, the propositions of 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, both Websters, Clinton, Mann, Stephens and 
of the scores of public men whose arguments 
set up the public schools, made the duty of 
preserving and improving the people’s govern- 
ment by themselves the reason for taxing every- 
body to send the children of those who had any 
to school. The emphasis of the Constitution 
itself is on duties more than on rights. Dr. 
Briggs’ Inglis lecture at Harvard, four years 
ago, set out the fundamental purposes leading 
to the set-up of education at public, not at 
parental, cost. It was not from love of chil- 
dren nor from concern for their rights but as 
an investment by the commonwealth for its own 
political salvation. This was the prime reason 
repeated by the proponents of the public school. 
They stressed as an essential core of the scheme 
that the school should enlighten public opinion 
on those political-eeconomic matters which are 
the whole concern of government. Now, in the 
face of proposals to reduce school support, if 
we claim that schools have made the political- 
economie enlightenment of the country the main 
work, we are so insincere that we fall back on 
a more emotional claim that the first primary 
truth is that every child has a natural and con- 
stitutional right to be educated at the expense 
of the whole public. From their 
elsewhere, at least three of the eleven authors 
of the report could not be expected to put the 
satisfaction of the right of children above the 
obligation to educate them to their civie duties. 


utterances 


Current utterances of Owen Young, Boyd Bode, 
Dean Russell, Director Judd, Professor Moley, 
Commissioner Cooper, Secretary Ickes, Presi- 
dent Coffman, Justice Hughes, Attorney Sea- 
bury, Norman Angell, Dr. Cubberley, Professor 
Bagley, various platforms of the Democratie 
and Republican parties and the Superinten- 
dence Department’s resolution on citizenship 
training, 1932, place as the first object of school 
management the improvement of general, not 
children’s welfare. 

A good rationalizer ean argue that the Max- 
wellian assertion implies all the doctrine stressed 
from Washington to Welling. In fact by as- 
suming, as is possible, that these eleven apostles 
whose work is before us admit that civie co- 
operation is the first primary aim of publie 
school, if they consider this so obvious as not 
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to need mention, the entire report teems with 
definite tasks that must be performed to realize 
the great objective. Whether they are discuss- 
ing graduation exercises, teacher-membership on 
school boards, adult education, budgets, health, 
size of classes, fads and frills, taxes, janitors, 
legislative pottering, libraries, research, parent- 
teacher associations, salaries, supervision, or 
teachers organizations, the authors are forth- 
right, practical, progressive and deserving of 
gratitude for a great piece of patriotic work 
admirably done and directed toward meeting 
immediate dangers. This review calls them 
modest. Their names are not set against their 
separate chapters. Democratically they work 
for the team. 

The book contains, also, Secretary Shank- 
land’s summaries of department work, the con- 
stitution, minutes of the 1933 meeting, lists of 


members and an index. 


CUBBERLEY’S BEST BEST 

THROUGH the five hundred school years of this 
continent historian Cubberley marches as in a 
triumph. His second review of progress in the 
United States®® now appearing, fifteen years 
after its first demonstration that the history of 
education can be presented with animation and 
brilliancy, not only makes the past glow with a 
present interest but shows the best strivings of 
school service at this moment to be based on 
definite proposals of statesmen who set a world- 
example of public education as a necessity of 
representative government. The passing of 
pedagogues ashamed to be known as such is 
indisputably a mark of our day. I doubt that 
any one man deserves credit for this sanity 
more than Dr. Cubberley in the volumes he has 
issued effectively showing the importance and 
dignity of educational progress in this republic. 

Democracy, the author reminds us, postulates 
edueation of all citizens. The Constitution said 
nothing about it. Its framers were schooled in 
the aristocratic education of a monarchy, but 
as statesmen they saw the new need. Simul- 
taneously with their drafting of the Constitu- 
tion they passed the ordinance announcing the 
perpetual encouragement of schools for the 
purpose of securing good government. The 
right of the state to enforce education for gen- 

30 Ellwood P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public Education in 
the United States.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 782 pp. $3.00. 
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eral welfare became a fixed idea in New Ep. 
gland and spread over the entire Union. Publie 
schools have been established not on an ap. 
nounced declaration that they can teach better 
than private ones but because it is the inherent 
right of the people, organized as government, 
to conduct a type of education looking to the 
preservation and improvement of representative 
democracy. 

This duty, Dr. Cubberley notes, needs more 
attention by administrators and teachers. On 
them rests the burden of the future of free civie 
institutions and the welfare of national life. 
What progress we make will be largely deter- 
mined by how well the school sees national needs 
and guides its program in accordance. 

There are 33 chapters to the book. It runs 
from the European’ background _ through 
Colonial times to the attitudes engendered by 
the political revolution of 1776-1787. This 
leaves thirty chapters given to national develop- 
ment, the battles for free schools, for escape 
from chureh control, for high schools, for 
teacher-training and for professional supervi- 
sion. There are twenty-eight fine portraits of 
educational heroes; a hundred and seventy pic- 
tures and diagrams. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company is issuing 
a companion volume of readings in education, a 
collection of source material to which frequent 
reference by section is made in this text. Se- 
leeted references are abundant. The proposi- 
tions from which the free school system sprang 
are given in the words of the early makers of 
the republic. 

Questions and themes follow each chapter and 
are in the form that pupils of Professor Cub- 
berley have been promulgating: “evaluate” this, 
“show why” that, “What would be the result 
if ————?” “What do schools need to do in 
order that ?” 

As I compare this work with the author's 
previous one of the same name it seems to me 
he has embodied the experience of fifteen years 
teaching this course, noting improvements from 
day to day and, on the original plan, building 
an entire new work. Scarcely a page is the 
same as in the former book. Even the Colonial 
period is modified by later researches. 

I envy the trainer of teachers who will take 
them along the professional road with this as & 
guidebook. 





